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AN EYE ATTRACTOR. 


| x APART ALTOGETHER FROM THE HIGH 
‘ VALUE AND EXCELLENCE OF 
+ 
s 


INTERNATIONAL SUITS 


THERE IS SOMETHING ABOUT THEM THAT 
1S MORE THAN USUALLY EYE ATTRACTIVE. 
THEY LOOK WELL. THEY NOT ONLY ATTRACT 
ATTENTION BY THE ELEGENCE OF THE FABRIC 
| BUT BY THE GRACE AND BEARING OF THE CUT. 


rospective a 
P . have that true military dash and 
purchaser ? ; ,; oi ' 
swing so much affected by the best dressed men in the 
Army and Navy who have their clothes made to order. 
It you don’t find our line in the Post Exchange write 


us and we’ll refer you to a local dealer or send you one of our representatives. 


Largest Custom Tailoring Concern in the World 
INTERNATIONAL TAILORING GO. SS:ciaconcaco— san Francisco 
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Housekeeping Linens, &¢. 


At “The Linen Store.” 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


For many years ‘‘ The Linen Store’’ has had a national reputation as the chief depot 
of supply in this country for all that was best in Housekeeping Linens, Not only has this 
been true regarding Linens for the ordinary household needs in the Dining Room, Bed 
Room and Bath Room, but we have made it a special point to secure whatever was desirable 
in the unusual and extraordinary. 

Our range of sizes in practically every line is wider than can be secured elsewhere, our 
designs are more exclusive, and the range in quality considerably greater. A large propor- 
tion of the finest aud best of flaxen products, from every linen-producing country in the 
world, finds its way to the public through ‘‘ The Linen Store.” 

We take honest pride in the fact that the saying, ‘If it’s Linen, you will find it at 
McCutcheon’s,’’ has become proverbial. 


Illustrated Catalogue of these goods mailed free, on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, New York 


NEW YORK. 


Is universally recognized as the Standard 


by which all others are judged. 


452 FIFTH AVE. 194 FIFTH AVE. 189 BROADWAY 


Corner 40th St. Fifth Avenue Hotel Near Dey St. 


Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers. 
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OUR 
RIZE 
YFFERS 


Army and Navy Life is a magazine produced by military and naval men for 
military and naval men, and it is the ambition of those entrusted with its man- 
agement to reflect accurately every phase of army and navy life. 

This result can only be accomplished by the hearty co-operation of our 
readers, and we therefore urge all members of the Service to interest them- 
selves in this magazine, which, in view of its origin and aims is their own mag- 
azine. 

We want to fill the columns of Army and Navy Life with interesting, live 
and helpful articles, written by those in a position to know whereof they write, 
and we, therefore, propose to institute monthly competitions to stimulate the 
interest of our readers. 

The copy you now hold in your hands is the initial number, and, while it 
is, of course, much below the standard we intend to reach, it serves to show the 
lines on which we are working. 


How Do You Like This Number ? 


What article in it do vou like best? 

What subjects absent in this number would you like to see treated in future 
numbers ? 

What can you suggest to improve this magazine ? 

This is your magazine, and you must let us know what you want. 

Write to us to-day—a postal card will do if you have not time for a letter. 
Answer in your own words the questions above, and as an inducement 


We Will Give A Service Revolver 


to the person sending in what we consider the most helpful criticism. 
The Revolver which we offer is illustrated above and is Smith & Wesson’s 
new model. The winner can have the option of a .45 or .38 caliber. 


Look over this number carefully and write now 
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The earnest attention of our rea 
is called to the many interesting 
nouncements in our advertising pages. 
These announcements are made by 


firms of standing and reputation, and 





we unhesitatingly indorse them as mer- 
chants with whom you can deal safely and profitably. 

They all appreciate fully the value of the patron- 
age of the army and navy, and many of them have 
incurred the expense of installing special departments 
to deal exclusively with army and navy trade. They 
understand that vou demand the best goods at rea- 
sonable prices, and they are prepared to supply you 
on those terms. Our readers will easily realize 
the wisdom of favoring such firms with their cus- 
tom, as it is obvious that they can only hope for your 
continued patronage by executing your orders to 
your fullest satisfaction. 

It is a mutual proposition all around. Army and 
Navy Life cannot be furnished to you in so artistic 


and beautiful a dress without the revenue from our 


SR 
ss 


advertising friends. The advertisers themselves can- 

not afford to furnish this revenue unless the sales to 

the army and navy justify it. They cannot continue 

. to make sales to you unless the goods are right in 
cuality and price. So in buying go xls from our advertisers you thus insure: 


1st—That the goods you purchase are right in quality and price. 


2nd— That they will continue their patronage to ARMy AND Navy LiFr, thus 
insuring the continued excellence of this magazine, whose interests are identical 


with yours. 
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LESSONS OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 


BY 


HIS SERENE HIGHNESS 
PRINCE LOUIS OF BATTENBERG 


Rear Admiral in Command of The Second Cruiser Squadron of the Royal Navy 


FEEL some hesitancy in 
4 





penning an article on so 
broad a subject, for the 
terrible struggle which 
has recently convulsed 
the Orient is too recent 
and too close historically 
for us to read_intelli- 
gently all the lessons it teaches. 

The strife spread over so immense an 
area and involved so many elements of 
military and naval operations that many 
volumes would be necessary to cover its 
entire history. 

Some few salient points can be consid- 
ered with advantage, and that is all I can 
hope to do in this article. 

The history of the Russo-Japanese War 
can be divided roughly into three broad 
classifications. 

First—We had the land campaign, in 
which two huge armies, after having been 
transported immense distances by land 
and sea, had to operate in a territory prac- 
tically unknown to both parties. 


Second—The world witnessed the siege, 
defence and final surrender of Port 
Arthur, a fortress hitherto considered as 
impregnable as Gibraltar. 

Third—There were the naval engage- 
ments, ranging in importance from the 
stealthy night attack of the Japanese, on 
the eve of the war, to the terrible struggle 
in the Sea of Japan. 

Leaving out of consideration the first 
two of the foregoing divisions of the war, 
we can consider some of the more obvious 
lessons of the last. One of the main prob- 
lems which has vexed the minds of naval 
experts for the last decade has been the 
determining of the real effective value of 
the torpedo. 

Knthusiastic and imaginative writers 
have told us, from time to time, that the 
evolution of the torpedo and torpedo boat 
has converted the huge armored battleship 
into a “floating coffin” for its commander 
and crew. 

The absence of any conclusive engage- 


ment in which torpedoes have been used 
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helped to leave the matter in a sea ot 
doubt. 

The torpedo, it must be remembered, at 
the time of the outbreak of this struggle 
was a comparatively unknown quantity. 
Its development as an engine of warfare 
has taken place during a time when battles 
between first-class battleships have fortu- 
nately been rare. 

In reviewing the late war it will be re- 
membered that its dawn was ushered in: by 
a torpedo attack, directed with skill and 
daring, on the Russian fleet lying in the 
outer roadstead of Port Arthur. The ships 
were at anchor under the shadow of their 
own fortifications, and apparently immune 
from danger. The dash of the Japanese 
rudely interrupted this condition of safety, 
with the result, as the world knows, that 
Russia lost (for the time at least), three of 
her important fighting units, before the 
war had well begun. How many torpedoes 
were launched by the rival countries can- 
not be learned, but despite the complete 
success of this first Japanese torpedo at- 
tack, the startling fact remains that during 
the whole of the war no ship was disabled 
by a torpedo attack except those which 
were anchored at the time of such attack. 
This need cause no astonishment when the 
nature of the weapon and its limitations 
are considered, and one has naturally to 
remember its slow speed through water 
and comparatively short range in order to 
appreciate the difficulties of scoring a hit 
on a moving target. 

A projectile leaves a gun with a tre- 
mendous initial velocity which renders the 
movement of its target during the passage 
of the shell through the air a matter which 
can easily be allowed for. With a torpedo 
it is different. The latest pattern torpedo 
can maintain a speed of less than thirty 
knots per hour, and it is easy to see that a 
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PRINCE LOUIS AND FRIENDS IN THE CABIN OF THE DRAKE 


projectile travelling at this pace must be 
directed, not at its destined victim, but af 
that place which its victim will occupy 
when the torpedo has traversed the dis- 
tance that separates them. In other words, 
it must be directed at a certain place in the 
hope that its victim will arrive there at the 
same moment and allow a hit to be made 
Naturally enough, the victim is not always 
so obliging, and hence a miss instead of a 
hit is scored. When to this element of un- 
certainty is added the short range of the 
torpedo, and the chances of annihilation 
that the torpedo boat must encounter be- 
fore getting near enough to launch its bolt, 
even after it has found its quarry, it must 
be seen that the big battleship is still a 
force to be reckoned with. 

The torpedo, then, like the submarine, is 
but a creature of opportunity and must 


wait for conditions suitable for its use. 


These conditions were present in the night 
attack on the Russian fleet, outside of Port 
\rthur, but this fortunate chance did not 
occur again until the final struggle, on the 
second day of the battle of the Sea of 
Japan. It is significant that Togo, who is 
surely one of the greatest living experts in 
the use of torpedoes, did not contemplate 
their use until the engagement had heen 
fought ; then he let loose a torpedo fleet of 
such proportions as never before was as- 
sembled. Rushing from the four points of 
the compass, his torpedo fleet surrounded 
the disabled Russian vessels and launched 
their attack at will. And yet the results 
were not what might have been expected. 

If the Japanese navy has found limita- 
tions to the torpedo, then assuredly no 
other navy can hope for better results, be- 
cause no nation has made a study of the 


torpedo so expert a profession as the Jap- 
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PRINCE LOUIS’ ARRIVAL AT GOVERNORS ISLAND 


anese. In other navies of the world, the 
use of the torpedo is but one branch of the 
sea fighter’s duty, but Japan, with that 
thoroughness of detail which has lifted her 
sO rapidly to the front, specializes officers 
and men in torpedo work. So much, then, 
for the lesson taught as to the value of tor- 
pedo attacks. The opinion of naval ex- 
perts is confirmed that, however valuable 
torpedo boats, submarines, etc., may be- 
come as auxiliaries, the question of sea 
supremacy must still be looked for in the 
possession of big battleships heavily ar- 
mored and powerfully gunned. 

When we turn from the question of sea 
fighting to land battles we again find in 
the history of the Russo-Japanese War the 
old, old lesson of the necessity of a highly 
trained and smoothly working organiza- 
tion before commencing actual hostilities. 
The history of England in the Boer War, 
the history of America in the Spanish- 


American War, and the history of Russia 
in the late war, all show that serious delay 
and serious disorganization arise from 
lack of system in opening the campaign, 
and this condition, if not rapidly eliminated, 
will lead to great danger of defeat and dis- 
aster. That this should be so is not at all 
strange. It is very impracticable as well 
as highly undesirable to keep a huge army 
on a war footing in times of peace. On 
one hand the enormous expense would be 
prohibitogy, and on the other hand, nations 
would consider such a condition as an im- 
plied threat of force given in times of 
peace. In times of peace appointments are 
made and systems adopted from a theoret- 
ical standpoint, and there is no means of 
testing either the calibre of the men or the 
efficiency of the system except by actual 
war. 

It is true that the machinery of the Jap- 
anese forces seemed to work as nearly per- 
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fectly as possible, but it must be remem- 
bered that during the whole time of the as- 
sembling of the Japanese army prior to its 
transport to Corea a strict censorship was 
maintained, all correspondents being held 
hundreds of miles away from the theatre of 
operations. This secrecy may have been 
very flattering to Japan, but was not pos- 
sibly for their opponents, and, for this rea- 
son, it is fair to assume that Japan had to 
solve the same difficulties that have per- 
plexed other armies from time imme- 
morial. These remarks suggest an interest- 
ing question worth considering, and that is, 
Would a first-class navy have to go through 
the same dangerous shaking out process 
before arriving at a state of high efficiency? 


g 
Of course, we cannot speak for other coun- 
tries, nor is it wise to say that England 
would be any more prepared than any 
other navy to answer a call to arms, but it 
is interesting to consider the status on 
which the English navy is maintained. We 


have, of course, our fighting ships, divided 
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into two broad classes—those that are in 
commission at sea and those that are part- 
ly manned in reserve. With regard to the 
first, there is no question, of course, as to 
their preparedness. The squadron I com- 
mand would be prepared to put to sea at 
once in answer to a call from any part of 
the world. I would require only such time 
as is necessary to get up steam and discard 
such extra gear as accumulates in a time 
of peace. With regard to the ships in re- 
serve, of course more time would be nec- 
essary, but the English admiralty wisely 
arrange that at least two-fifths of the of- 
ficers and men of these ships shall be al- 
ways on board. ‘This precaution makes 
any delay on the part of the ships in re- 
serve impossible, because it is only nec- 
essary to march the reserve men on board 
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when called out and the ship would be 
found ready to join the squadron at sea. 
It may be said that the whole of Britain’s 
navy is always pre pared except those ships 
nominally out of commission, but which re- 
guire the addition of the balance of their 
crews for their proper handling. 

Of course the navy, like the army, is de- 
pendent on its supply services, and the first 
call of war necessitates the assembling of 
hospital ships, supply ships and other aux- 
iliary vessels, and these must be assembled 
with the utmost dispatch. 

Delay, if any, would come from this 
source, and this is unavoidable, but the late 
war seems to demonstrate that the naval 
branch of the service is not beset with the 
same difficulties of organization that sur- 
round the military branch. 
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The development of the American Army and Navy has been 
marked during the past decade, and it is to be hoped that the coming one will witness a 
development equally marked until every branch of the Service is placed on a footing more 
worthy of the great nation it is called upon to protect. 

Much has to be done before this consummation will have been attained, and all effort 
to this end must be directed along two distinct lines. 

First. The Service must be developed from the inside, full and free information must 
be circulated among its members, so that a thorough mutual understanding of the aims and 
objects of each unit be reached and the combined effort directed along lines that will yield 
the greatest good. In this work AkRMy AND Navy Lire intends to do its part. Our col- 
umns are open to every member of every branch of the Service, and our co-operation is 
hereby offered to the fullest extent possible. 

The second factor in the proper development of the Service consists in bringing its 
purposes and needs properly before the civilian community. 

Rear Admiral Evans, in the characteristic greeting he kindly extended to this initial 
number, summed up our functions in a few words. He welcomes ARMy AND Navy LIFE. 

First, as a medium through which every branch of the Service can be brought into 
closer touch; and second, as an educating medium to acquaint our civilian brothers with 
those high ideals for which the American Army and Navy stands.” 

This, then, is our programme, and this, then, is our ambition. To carry out these 
functions worthily and well, ARmMy AND Navy Lire has been conceived and consecrated. 
We ask the co-operation of every member of the Service in support of our mission, and feel 


confident we will not have to ask in vain. 








INTERNATIONAL HOSPITALITY. 


Our roval visitor, Prince Louis of Battenberg, has come and gone, and nothing but a 


memory now remains of one of the most spectacular naval visits ever made to these shores. 

It is hardly possible to overestimate the good effected by a visit of this character. 
When the American fleet visited the ports of Great Britain it received a welcome that 
will never be forgotten by those fortunate enough to participate. Naturally, the “return 
visit” on the part of the Prince was seized as an opportunity of showing that this country is 
not one whit behind Europe in the gentle art of entertaining. 

“The Prince is a Prince,” was the verdict of his hosts. “You have treated me roy- 
ally,” was the Admiral’s response. 

The Admiral’s personality was an impor ant factor in the success of his visit. Demo- 
cratic, hearty, enthusiastic, and untiring, he accepted the programme outlined for every 
waking and sleeping minute of his stay, and rushed through it at a pace that satisfied the 
most energetic. A round of receptions, dinners, balls, suppers, theatres and entertain- 
ments awaited his landing at Annapolis, and they were continued in Washington, West 
Point and New York. In the latter place the public were treated to the sight of the com- 
bined fleets lving at anchor in the Hudson from the Battery to Harlem, and hundreds of 
thousands of citizens availed themselves of the opportunities of visiting the home and 
foreign ships. Despite the incessant demands on his time, the Prince was kind 
enough to interest himself in ARMy AND Navy LiFe, and to write for this number a 
very interesting article on the late war in the Kast. 

In view of His Serene Highness’s position in the Royal Navy, any article from his 
pen will be welcomed, and we consider ourselves fortunate indeed in being able to give 
such a message to the world through the first number of ARMy AND Navy LIFE. 
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POOR SHOOTING IN THE AMERICAN NAVY. 

Recent newspaper dispatches contain startling and discouraging news for the Ameri- 
can Navy. Hitherto we have been under the impression that accurate shooting was one 
point in which our Navy was unexcelled. 

The late news from China seems to upset our confidence. Rear Admiral Train is 
the offender. If the newspaper accounts are to be believed (and whoever doubted a news- 
paper account), Rear Admiral Train, with a party of officers under his command, landed 
on the coast of China for a day’s snipe shooting. He shot—but, humiliating confession 
to make—he shot a coolie woman. 

Shades of Paul Jones!’ An American naval officer that aims at a snipe and hits a 
coolie ! 

The story goes on to say that it took an “indemnity” in the shape of a handful of sil- 
ver to soothe the wounded lady’s feelings. If this is so, it is the first time on record that 


America ever paid an indemnity ; but perhaps after all a little exaggeration may have crept 


into the story from this otherwise unimpeachable source. 















REAR ADMIRAL EVANS’ GREETING 


** T heartily endorse ARMY anv NAVY LIFE, first—as a medium through which every branch 
of the Service can be brought into closer touch, and, second—as an educating medium to acquaint 
our civilian brothers with those high 
ideals, for which the American Army 
and Navy stands. I welcome the 
advent of ARMY ann NAVY 
’ CU” LIFE, and wish it abundant and 


continued success,”’ 























ADVANTAGES OF A MILITARY CAREER 


BY 


COL. H. O. S. HEISTAND, U. S. A. 


Military Secretary, 


VOCATION which fur- 
nishes employment for 
nearly seventy thousand 
men, and which invites 
the most humble person 
engaged therein to rise 
to its highest position 

and in 


one of power 


fluence—ought to be a 





competitor with 
vocations when young men are choosing 
their fields for their life work. 

The youth with more than the average 
advantage when approaching manhood 
may choose to be a lawyer, surgeon, min- 
ister, or to adopt some other professional 
The sons of the masses will, as 
surround- 


career. 
their immediate 
ings the work of their choice and strive to 
skilled 


vet others, less thoughtful 


a rule, see in 


become farmers, meehanics or 
other artisans ; 
and thrifty, will depend upon the turn of 
Time’s daily wheel for what it may bring 
them—the day laborer’s portion. 

It is assumed that men of normal natu- 
ral endowments will endeavor by industry 
and economy in the early periods of life to 
provide for their old age comforts for 
themselves and for those dependent upon 
them without continuing to toil until death 
stills their hands. If-this assumption be 
admitted, then, how best to accomplish 
the purpose is the question every man who 


must make his own way in the world finds 





other 


Department of the East 


himself called upon to when he 
approaches the threshold of his career. 
When seeking the answer, let us see what 


the military profession offers to men who 


answer 


enter its ranks, 

\side from young men, whose parents 
know the advantages to be gained by 
sending their sons to the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, or the 
sons of army officers who desire to follow 
the profession of their fathers, it seldom 
occurs to a young man to choose the mili- 
tary profession. If he joins the army it 
is usually owing to some chance circum- 
stance, and not by reason of a deliberate 
consideration of the opportunity it offers 
for a successful career. 

The object of this paper is briefly to set 
forth the 
men, especially of the respectable, thrifty 
middle should familiarize them- 
selves with the future prospects which ser- 


some of reasons why young 


classes 


vice in the army offers, and when choosing 
a career should. give serious consideration 
to the advantages of the military profes- 
sion and the possibility of entering that 
profession through the ranks of the private 
soldier. 

\ condition of national peril, when all 
vood citizens are impelled to freely offer 
their treasure and their lives, if need be, 
for the public good, will be omitted, and 
an effort made to present the subject from 


a peace-time point of view. 
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An erroneotis impression exists in some 
quarters that the moral atmosphere of the 
soldier is not good. Nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth. The character of the 
men who make up the enlisted force of the 
army may be judged by a statement of the 
most important requirements of a recruit. 
The applicant for enlistment must furnish 
evidence of good moral character ; in other 
words, he must be a man of good standing 
in the community where he is best known. 
He must be able to speak, read and write 
the English language. He must be a citi- 
zen of the United States, or have declared 
his intention to become a citizen. He must 
be sober and of average intelligence, and 
he must pass a rigid physical examination. 
A body of men who fulfil such require- 
ments would stand high in and their in- 
fluence would be elevating to any com- 
munity. It is important to say that no 
departure from this high standard is know- 
ingly made by the recruiting officer, and 
only about one applicant out of four is ac- 
cepted. If an occasional “ringer” succeeds 
in entering the service he is not long re- 
tained. The result is that the writer believes 
himself well within conservative limits 
when he says that at any post garrisoned by 
American soldiers there exists a higher 
standard of honor and morality, with less 
tendency to vice and crime, than exists in 
any other community of equal varied pop- 
ulation in the world. And no person need 
entertain the slightest fear of evil effect of 
army life or army surroundings upon a 
soldier's morals; it would be an excep- 
tionally moral boy, indeed, who would not 
be improved, if he attained the army ser- 
vice ideal, and one of rare physical perfec- 
tion whose bodily development would not 
be helped by army training. 

Much has been written and said in former 
times, and even at the present writing re- 
garding the sale of beer in the so-called 
“canteen,” as a demoralizing influence, 
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responsible for the ruin of young and in- 
experienced men in the army. Such ex- 
pressions of opinion come from well 
meaning persons who are either unfamiliar 
with their subject or who are deficient in 
knowledge of human nature. Personally 
the writer regrets the Anglo-Saxon thirst 
for alcoholic drinks, and he would gladly 
see them all banished from the face of the 
earth, but experience leads him to the un- 
qualified belief that the abolition of the 
“canteen” is responsible for the increased 
indulgence in alcoholic beverages and 
sometimes with hurtful results. This is a 
digression, however, but made necessary 
by a desire to say that the “canteen,” as 
it was designed and formerly existed, and 
as it would be if restored, does not encour- 
age drinking beer. If the young man is 
not inclined to drink, the canteen will not 
induce him to drink. If he is inclined to 
drink he will have less inducement than in 
civil life. 

While the time of the soldier is reason- 
ably occupied with drill, instruction and 
general duties about his station, it is be- 
lieved that the life of a soldier in time of 
peace offers greater opportunity for whole- 
some pleasure and recreation than is to be 
found in any other trade or profession. 
The hardest work a private soldier is 
called upon to perform is guard duty, 
which ordinarily occurs once in four or 
five days, and confines the soldier to the 
limits of his station for the entire twenty- 
four hours—eight hours of which are spent 
in walking his post. When a soldier be- 
comes a non-commissioned officer he no 
longer walks post. On other days it is 
the aim to concentrate all duty, such as 
drill, fatigue work and theoretical instruc- 
ron, in the forenoon, thus leaving the af- 
ternoons and evenings free. At many 
stations, enlisted men are at liberty to go 





and come, when not on duty, without any 
formality whatever. Sometimes written 
permission is required, but there is little 
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or no trouble to secure it. The much 
talked of “military discipline” is nothing 
more than a system of rules that must be 
observed either in civil or military life. It 
is no more severe than the discipline of any 
great business corporation, and is of last- 
ing benefit to those who have acquired the 
habit of living under it. 
It entails no greater 
penalties for infractions 
than is customary in 
corporations and in the 
police administration of 
any community. Mili- 
tary discipline includes 
nothing which is not 
embodied in honor, 
honesty and good man- 
ners. The commis- 
sioned officers are as a 
body kind and consid- 
erate of the soldiers’ 
needs and welfare. 
Enlistments are for 
periods of three years, 
unless sooner dis- 
charged. Usually a 
furlough of two or 
three months on full 
pay is given the soldier 
upon re-enlistment, and 
short furloughs of a 
few days without loss 
of pay are seldom diffi- 
cult to obtain. Any en- 
listed man after one 
year’s service may pur- Cou. H. O. 
chase his discharge at a 
price which, though hardly sufficient to 
reimburse the government for the expense 
of equipping and instructing him, may be 
saved by the soldier in that time out of 
his pay. The purchase price for the dis- 
charge decreases as the length of the sol- 
dier’s service increases until after twelve 
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years’ service it costs but $40. Under ex- 
ceptional conditions, involving the death 
of a parent after the soldier’s enlistment, 
or by reason of great poverty of depend- 
ents, he may be discharged without cost. 

All posts and many of the separate 
companies in addition have good libraries, 
where the enlisted men 
are supplied free with 
good books and current 
literature. Excellent 
gymnasiums with mod- 
ern equipments offer 
especial opportunities 
for physical develop- 
ment, and at all regi- 
mental and _ district 
headquarters the pres- 
ence of the band en- 
ables the enlisted men 
to engage in social rec- 
reation beyon d the 
reach of many of their 
friends and acquaint- 
ances in civil life. 

The important factor 
is the pay. This is set 
forth in detail in the 
table appearing on the 
next page. 

There is an _ addi- 
tional pay of a couple 
of dollars per month 
given for excellence in 
marksmanship. It will 
be seen that the pay of 
an enlisted man varies 
from $13 to $85 per 
month, depending upon the rank or 
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grade to which the soldier attains and 
upon the length of his service. The 
table herewith, however, only shows the 
cash pay, which is greatly increased by the 
emoluments and allowances. In addition 
to his cash pay the soldier is furnished free 
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of cost with everything necessary to human 
health and comfort. He receives his food, 
which is both ample in quantity and 
of excellent quality. He is housed in 
a splendid barracks, warmed, lighted and 
properly ventilated, and filled with all 
modern conveniences and sanitary appli- 
ances. If he becomes sick he is cared for, 
supplied with medicines and treated in 
modernly equipped hospitals by the most 
skilful surgeons without cost and without 
deduction of pay for lost time, and if from 
disease or injury incident to the service he 
becomes physically disqualified he will be 
discharged, and may submit an applica- 
tion for pension for life. He also has a 
clothing allowance ample to keep him 
well and comfortably dressed in well fit- 
ting and becoming garments; with care 
he may save a portion of this allowance, 
which will be paid to him in cash upon 
discharge from the service. Upon dis- 
charge he is also paid mileage at four cents 
per mile for the distance between the place 
of enlistment and the place of discharge, 
with the exception that for ocean travel 
free transportation with meals only is fur- 
nished. He is permitted to deposit his 
savings with the government and receives 
4 per cent interest thereon. 

After thirty. years’ service the enlisted 
man may retire and receive three-quarters 
of the pay and allowances of his grade, at 
date of retirement, for the remainder of 
his life. Periods of service in the Philip- 
pine Islands, Alaska and elsewhere beyond 
the continental limits of the United States 
count double for retirement, and the ad- 
vantage of travel in itself which army 
service affords is a worthy consideration. 

Within the last five years thousands of 
American soidiers travelling on duty at 
government expense have gone around the 
world, sailed nearly all the seas and visiting 
many strange and interesting countries, 
and with the widened sphere of American 
influence. the chances are that such oppor- 
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tunities for the army to see the world will 
rather be increased than diminished. 
With five or six years in foreign stations, 
therefore, the soldier may retire after 
about twenty-five years’ actual service. If 
he were twenty-one years old at date of 
his first enlistment he could retire at forty- 
six, or if, as a minor at eighteen, he en- 
listed with the consent of his parents or 
guardian, he would be only forty-three 
years old when eligible for retirement. If 
a soldier remains a private throughout 
his entire twenty-five or thirty years’ ser- 
vice (which presumes either excessive in- 
dolence or a degree of stupidity which 
seems almost a bar to enlistment) and has 
striven as hard as his brother in civil life 
to provide for old age, he may have saved 
from pay and allowances the snug sum of 
$7,000, and his retired pay will be about 
$25 per month, which, added to the ordi- 
nary interest on his $7,000, would give him 
over $50 per month for the remainder of 
his life, and he will be in his prime and 
able to add to his income and capital for 
many years. 

The writer’s observation leads him to 
believe that but few laboring men and me- 
chanics equal even this measure of success, 
and it must be borne in mind that with over 
fourteen thousand positions as non-com- 
missioned officers, and even the commis- 
sioned grades open to the industrious and 
ambitious soldier, this possibility of the 
private soldier—the very lowest army 
grade—may be exceeded. 

If the soldier does not care to remain in 
service for full thirty years he has the op- 
tion at the end of twenty years’ ser- 
vice of entering one of the soldiers’ homes 
maintained by the government for the 
care and comfort of its faithful defenders. 
Ample facilities are offered by the post 
schools and service schools for enlisted 
men to reach the non-commissioned staff 
positions, such as Commissary, Quarter- 
master or Ordnance Sergeants and Hos- 
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pital Sergeants and Electricians, etc., or 
even to become commissioned officers and 
reach the highest grade in the military es- 
tablishment. The present Lieutenant Gen- 
eral of the Army and his immediate prede- 
cessor in that exalted position both began 
their military careers as private soldiers 
and there are several appointments from 
the ranks to the grade of Second Lieuten- 
ant every year; over five hundred of the 
present commissioned force were promot- 
ed from the ranks. Success in the military 
profession depends on exactly the same 
things as does success in any walk of life— 
intelligence, industry and economy, 
coupled with integrity. 

The American love for home life natu- 
rally suggests the question of the possi- 
bilities of marriage connected with the 
life of an enlisted man in the army. In 
that regard it may be said that for all the 
non-commissioned staff officers, of whom 
there are about twelve hundred, the gov- 
ernment provides separate quarters, which 
usually consist of neat little modern cot- 
tages, and it is the practice for such en- 
listed men to be married. Many other en- 
listed men marry, and their wives receive 
remunerative employment in private fam- 
ilies at their station, and the writer has 
seen evidence of the greatest thrift in such 
households. But marriage of enlisted men 
who are not provided with separate quar- 
ters is not encouraged, and no provision 
is made for their families. At remote 
posts, where public schools are not avail- 
able, the government maintains a school 
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for the common education of the children 
of enlisted men, and at nearly every station 
will be found a chaplain who gives spiritual 
comfort and advice. 

The full value of the benefits to be de- 
rived from military service cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents, and the 
scope of this paper, brief as it is in all mat- 
ters, only permits a passing notice of the 
splendid habits of promptness, truthful- 
ness, cleanliness and honor, together with 
the physical development and self-confi- 
dence which the association and training 
produce and which count for so much in 
and contribute to good citizenship, and 
which contribute so much to success that it 
is believed that there are but few young 
men who would not be better equipped for 
the struggle of life after at least one term 
of service in the army. 

It is difficult to see how the young men 
of our country can be better served than 
by bringing to their attention the benefits 
and advantages which a military career 
offers, and by asking them to compare its 
possibilities as briefly set forth above 
with those of any other trade. It is be- 
lieved that no other field offers to the la- 
boring man of the United States to-day 
such a certainty of ample provision for 
comfort in old age, coupled with such 
maintenance of self-respect and so little 
physical effort as attends a career as a 
soldier in the United States Army. 
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*NOTE—An epitome of the advanced sheets 
of a pamphlet in course of preparation by the 
author. 





Tell me not in mournful numbers 


Soldier life is full of glee, 


When he is always skinned who slumbers 


Every morn at reveille. 
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DESTROYERS AD_ INFINITUM. 


The new “protected cruiser” cruised upon the ocean wide, 
Till a man-of-war espied her and punched holes into her side. 


And the man-of-war continued for a little while to float, 
Until driven to the bottom by a new torpedo-boat. 


Then, while the foe, trumphaat, rubbed his hands and softly laughed, 
Torpedo-boat destroyers came and sank the other craft. 


And as the victor dashed about, through battle’s smoke and murk, 
Destroyers of torpedo-boat destroyers did their work. 


Whereat into the action something new in vessels came — 
“Destroyer of destroyers of destroyers” was its name. 


Which brings the matter down to date, where it will rest, no doubt, 
Until some ten time wrecker of destroyers ventures out. 












THE NELSON CENTENARY, 1805—1905 


Some Famous Sea Fights of His Time 


BY 
JAMES E. PATTERSON 


E,W there are whose eyes contrary to Queen Elizabeth’s parsi- 


do not brighten at the 
names of Drake, Haw- 
kins, 
ney, Howe, Jervis, Nel- 


Frobisher, Rod- 


son and other naval 


heroes and adventurers 
less 


whose names are 





known to the general 
reader, but more especially at that of 
Drake—the red-bearded little man who 
dined to the music of fiddles, was loved 
by his men and was_respected by all, and 
who prayed and cursed by turns, but 
fought for the honour of England almost 
as long as he lived. For youth his name 
should have a magic akin to that which 
filled the minds of the Spaniards, who 
breath. 
the days of naval adventure are appar- 


mentioned it with bated True, 
ently over, but nations now, even more 
than then, depend on the mastery of the 
seas for existence and prosperity. Hence, 
when a love of the sea, of its romance 
and life aboard ship ceases to thrill the 
blood of a country, her downward course 
in the scale of nations will be both quick 
and complete. 

To take a glance at Drake only in the 
Spanish Armada crisis, he was England’s 
moving spirit against an enemy which he 
knew would devastate his country if once 


it landed here. Mark the way in which 


monious policy and her express orders— 
he ran down to Cadiz, with only thirty 
craft at his heels, dashed into the very 
harbour, settled a hundred _ galleons, 
and sailed 
away again with barely any damage to 
that 
he had been “singeing the King of Spain’s 


amounting to 10,000 tons, 


his own fleet—to send word home 
beard.” 

This was his practical method of check- 
ing the Armada. 
the 


death of Santa Cruz— 


His daring act delayed 
the 
-a fine seaman and 


start for some months. Then 
the admiral-in-chief—caused another de- 
lay. Ten months from the original start 
the great fleet was on this side of Cape 
Finistére, Then, when well into the Bay, 
it was met by a N.W. gale, which disabled 
so much of it that the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia (Santa Cruz’s successor and a 
poor seaman) was compelled to put back 
Now 
that England began to think her danger 
Not so did He per- 


suaded his chief, Lord Howard of Effing- 


into Corunna for repairs. it was 


was over. Drake. 


ham, to run down the Bay and see for 
himself what the Spaniards were doing. 
That trip largely won Howard to the 
opinion of his irrepressible lieutenant, 
who was not surprised when the news 
reached them, as they played their game 
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of bowls on the Hoe, that the Armada 
was coming at last. 

It was then that Howard wanted to put 
out and meet Sidonia, although he knew 
that his poor little thirty sail of the line 
and a few privateersmen were no match 
for the 150 great galleons of the enemy. 
This suggestion brought the historic 
phrase from Drake, that there was time 
enough to finish their 
game, and then to 
go out and thrash the 
Dons. Fire-eater 
that he was, he hada 
fine strategy, that 
had been proved in a 
dozen battles on the 
high seas. And those 
prophetic words, 
spoken on July 29th, 
i588, were the key- 
note of his strategy. 
He knew the mad- 
ness of facing Si- 
donia’s “invincibles.” 
Hence his reason for 
playing the game 
out. During that 
night, while the Ar- 
mada was showing 
its slow and stately 
heels to the Lizard, 
the south coast of 
England blazed with 
beacons, telling the country that the 
enemy was indeed here, and increasing 
the Royal Navy from 30 to 180 sail—all 
ready to fight, but not all fighters by 
trade. The nation rang with enthusiasm 
to nreet the foe. Stores, ships and men 
poured in from private sources to the gen- 
eral need. Yet in tonnage, men and 
weight of metal the English were far 


short of the Spaniards. 
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Two days later the Armada was seen 
from Plymouth, heading away up 
Channel with all sheets free, before a 
sou’-wester that presently carried scud 
and rain along with it. In the evening, 
while the Englishmen were bottled up 
in the harbour, Sidonia bore away east 
a point and a quarter north, for his 
rendezvous with the Duke of Parma on 
the Flemish coast, as 
if too proud to 
change the course of 
history by settling 
the British fleet in 
the trap which the 
Queen’s foolery had 
occasioned. That 
night (a Saturday, as 
it happened—"grog- 
night,’ as it after- 
ward came to be 
known) the English 
roped their vessels 
out of the harbour. 
Then they cleared 
the Sound and away 
they went. Frobisher 
and Hawkins (the 
latter a cousin of 
Drake’s) as How- 
ard’s_ staff officers, 
hugging the wind for 
their lives’ sake to 
get the weather-hand 
of the enenty. Drake, as admiral of the 
van with an almost free hand, led the way, 
his own trained men at his heels. 

The next day the weather was so thick 
with mist and rain that the fleets could 
not see each other, although they were 
only five or six miles apart. When the 
weather cleared, Sidonia, seeing that the 
encounter could no longer be put off, did 


his best to bring about a general engage- 
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ment. But the British captains had no 
idea of allowing any such thing to hap- 
pen. Sidonia ran the Crusade standard 
to the towering San Martin’s masthead. 
Three guns piped the Spaniards to a long 
prayer, prostrate on their decks. Mean- 
while the English prayed at their sheets, 
tacks and bowlines, as they worked far- 
ther to windward in the light breeze and 
heavy rain, now and then toppling a 
spar and its canvas about the Spaniard’s 
ears; so that the English guns, though 





THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR—THE SI 
From a Picture by Stanfield in the Royal United Service Club 


fewer in number, would carry the far- 
ther. So the running fight continued, 
to the enemy’s chagrin, for he could 
hit nothing that flew the flag of Eliza- 
beth. But here a change was threatened. 
Sidonia was edging in-shore. Drake saw 
it, and led a counter-move. The English 
craft, lighter, swifter, and handled by 
thorough seamen, crept inside of the 
Spaniards, edging them off and forging 
ahead. 

Sickened by this initial want of success 
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with his darting, snapping foe, up the 
Channel again went Sidonia in his rigid 
crescent formation (then, and up to Tra- 
falgar, a favorite thing in naval warfare). 
Inside that curve were scores of galleasses 
and great storeships, now and then scat- 
tered in disabled confusion by the shots 
of the pursuing English. For a week of 
changing weather and varying winds this 
continued. 

Then, on August 6th, Sidonia dropped 
anchor in Calais roads, and wrote to 


TRRENDER OF THE REDOUBTABLE 


Parma of his condition. He wanted 
ammunition and stores. But Parma had 
none to spare; nor could he, as_ he 
pointed out, cross the Channel to land 
his men in England, or get down to 
Sidonia’s assistance, while the English 
ships were at large. Seymour, who had, 
with a handful of craft, been keeping 
Parma in Flanders, had now dropped 
down the Channel and joined Howard. 
Other merchantmen with guns had rallied 
to the different English commands. | Still 
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Howard was anxious. He, too, was short 
of powder and stores. Besides, neither 
he nor Drake had any accurate knowledge 
of what damage they had done to the 
Armada. 

However, on the following night—that 
of August 7th, of blessed memory— 
they sent eight fire-ships blazing down 
into the roads amongst the anchored 
Spaniards. The action had its desired 
effect. Sidonia’s galleons, storeships and 
galleasses cut their cables and scuttled 
out of the roads pell-mell—Drake and 
Howard at their heels, picking off the 
stragglers, then closing up to pick off 
the next ones. Seymour stopped behind 
to settle with a huge galleon that had 
grounded in fright. 

Off Gravelines Drake tackled thre still 
great but now scattered fleet, the old 
proud morale of which was here well nigh 
gone. By his quick firing and splendid 
seamanship he drove them into a confused 
heap, that scattered again and was 
huddled again, losing ships all the time. 
But Drake’s ammunition gave out, and 
when Howard came up he was very little 
better off; or they could easily have 
finished the matter there. However, 
tremendous damage had been done. 
The Spaniards were completely beaten, 
and had no further stomach for the 
fight. So off they went, thinking to reach 
home by way of the east coast, Pentland 
Firth and the Atlantic. We all know how 
the elements and the wild Irish served 
them. Drake and Howard pursued them 
until want of food compelled them to 
quit the chase. But not before Drake 
had the keen satisfaction of taking the 
exceptionally fine great galleon of Don 
Pedro de Valdez. 

Such is the story of England’s first 
great naval fight. Time goes on. It is 
not given to any nation to be always 


victorious. ‘The first of those two wars 
between England and Holland for the 
maritime supremacy of the world was in 
progress, Spain having fallen from this 
eminence in the previous century. Charles 
II., says Pepys, “took a fatal resolution 
of laying up his great ships and keeping 
only a few frigates on the cruise.” This 
was done in order that Charles could 
squander on his libertine court what he 
should have been spending in the common 
interest of the nation, and in spite of the 
fact that he was then secretly receiving 
from Louis of France £200,000 a year for 
being that king’s vassal. 

After Charles had spent some time in 
what we know to be the foolish and 
pernicious policy of merely harassing an 
enemy's merchantmen, there was a fou: 
days’ battle between the Dutch and Eng- 
lish fleets, June 1-4, 1666—De Ruyter 
against Prince Rupert and Monk, the 
man who defeated and put an end to the 
great Van Tromp of the broom. This 
ended in a doubtful victory for the former. 
On July 25th the English completely 
defeated them off the North Foreland, 
occasioned them considerable loss, and 
drove them across to Holland. Britain 
was now mistress of the seas. But she 
badly wanted peace, to which end nego- 
tiations were begun at Breda. While 
these were going on De Ruyter suddenly 
left the Texel and appeared in the 
Thames in June of the following year. 
He sailed up the Medway, battered a fort 
at Sheerness, burned all the craft he met, 
including three men of war, and took the 
Royal Charles, a line of battle ship, and 
sent her home as a prize. They came up 
to within two or three miles of Gravesend, 


arousing terror in London, where the 


boom of the guns was heard. For six 
weeks the Dutch were masters of the 
Channel and the mouth of the Thames. 
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Then a treaty was signed at Breda in the 
following month, which was broken by 
the second Dutch war, when England 
finally took command of the sea from Hol- 
land. 

In the battle of La Hogue we had the 
French for an enemy and the Dutch as 
allies. The French were under the com- 
mand of Tourville, one of their greatest 
seamen—and that is saying much, for his 
country has a long list of his kind. True, 
on that occasion he had a considerable ad- 
But his dis- 
These were 


vantage in craft and metal. 
advantage lay in his orders. 





DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA 


THE 
After the 


"ainting by De Loutherbourg 


to attack the combined fleets wherever he 
met them, and, to the latter’s good fort- 
une, that meeting took place in the cir- 
cumscribed waters off Cape La Hogue. 
The English and Dutch had Arthur Her- 
bert, Earl of Torrington, as admiral-in- 
chief, a fine strategist of a then new order, 
with the inevitable misfortune of not be- 
ing understood because he was new to his 
times. As his vice-admiral he had George 
Rooke, who made a brilliant flank attack 
on the enemy during the night of May 23, 
1692, burning six of their ships, taking 
some prisoners, and driving the remnant 
of the fleet to the southwards, down the 
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THE BATTLE OF ST. VINCENT, 1797 


From a Picture in South Aensington Museum 





langerous Race of Alderney. For this 


fine piece of work Rooke was given a 
knighthood and £1,000. 

Rodney, fresh from recruiting his health 
and defending himself against scurrilous 
attacks in Parliament, began a running 
fight with the French fleet, under Comte 
de Grasse, on April 9, 1782. He had thir- 
ty-five sail of the line, while De Grasse 
had thirty-three, but the 


were far bigger and better sailors than 


French ships 
ours, and their guns were heavier. On the 
other hand, he was hampered by the large 
number of lumbering merchantmen which 


Besides, the then in- 


he was convoying. 
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flexible laws of French naval warfare told 
against him before the battle ended. 

It was in that exasperating piece of 
water known as Saints Passage where the 
engagement took place. It has a stretch 
of about fifty by twenty-one miles, broken 
by the Saints islets, and lying between 
Dominica and Guadeloupe. There the 
east trade is the dominant wind. But in- 
stead of being the steady breeze there that 
it is on the open sea, it becomes an irregu- 
lar series of light winds, stronger puffs at 
times, cats’-paws and calms. This is 
caused by the mountains of Dominica; 
and while one ship may be bounding 





THE BATTLE OF THE NILE 


along with her sheets and braces free, an- 
other, often within a few nyiles, is head- 
ing on the same point of the compass, 
braced sharp up, with sheets flattened aft, 
and hardly feeling enough wind to blow a 
candle out. 

It was this uncertain condition of 
things that largely helped to give Rodney 
the victory. From Port Royal in Mar- 
tinique he had chased De Grasse, whose 
purpose was to end that war by landing 
men in Jamaica and taking possession of 
the island. And now, in the flush of the 
tropic dawn of April 9, the two fleets 
were face to face in that belt of calms and 
cats’-paws under the north coast of Do- 
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minica. On this occasion Rodney, in the 
Formidable, with 98 guns, had Sir Samuel 
Hood as the leader of his van; a name- 
sake of the great Drake had charge of the 
rearward division. As the sun peeped 
above the horizon eastward of the Saints, 
an unsteady southerly breeze blew off 
Dominica. De Grasse sent his convoy to 
Guadeloupe in charge of two ships of the 
line, thus reducing his fleet to thirty-one. 
Then out of Prince Rupert’s Bay he 
stretched east to weather the Saints, 
knowing that Rodney would not follow 
the merchantmen. Hood, with his nine 


ships, was so close at the heels of De 





LORD Howes’s ViIcToRY 1794 


Grasse that the latter might have tacked, 
got the weather berth of them, and bat- 
tered them to his heart’s content ; for Rod- 
ney and his rear were away out of reach 
inacalm. But such an action would have 
been contrary to French tactics, which 
said that fhe great object in view should 
not be risked to gain a part of the issue. 
Instead of taking the splendid advantage, 
he merely stretched across the head of 
Hood’s division, ship by ship raking the 
English as they went by—and_ being 
raked in return. Then Rodney got a little 
wind, and crept up between the fighters 
and the land, hoping to cut off some of 


the French ships. Seeing this, De Grasse 
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hauled off to the east again. He had tlre 
wind, and he got away. 

For two days the fleets lay becalmed. 
During the next day, the 11th, a piece of 
smart seamanship on the part of Rodney 
and a trick of fortune against De Grasse 
brought the latter back from a day’s hard 
tacking in the broiling sun and baffling 
light breezes to an almost lee position; 
worse, it placed him on that doubtful area 
of the cats’-paws, where he would prob- 
ably be on the following morning. At any 
rate, Rodney reckoned on this, and stood 
away southwards to take advantage of 
what he hoped for. Then he tacked to 
the north again. 


the 


Sure enough, at day- 


break on following morning Sir 
Charles Douglas, who was Rodney’s cap- 
tain, slipped into his cabin, and awoke 
him with the words, “God has given you 
your enemy on the lee-bow.” 

As the English were then standing they 
would cut the French into pretty nearly 
equal halves, and they had the best of the 
wind to boot. By a feint to overhaul one 
of De Grasse’s cripples, Rodney drew the 
Frenchman farther to leeward. Then he 
suddenly reformed his fleet into line of 
battle ahead, making the rear the van and 
the van the rear. He was standing north, 
on the starboard tack, while De Grasse 
Both 
admirals saw that the hour of battle had 
The 


Saints lay in the way of De Grasse’s es- 


stood southeast on the port tack. 
come on the edge of the breeze area. 


cape, unless he put up his helm and ran 


for Guadeloupe, with Rodney at his heels. 


lo avoid having the rear of his fleet cut 
off, and to effort to get the 
weather gauge, he tacked. While his fleet 
lost ground in stays, up swept Rodney. 


make an 


Seeing his error, he tacked again. By this 
time Rodney was close under his lee, and 


the guns belched out their shot. Now it 
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was ship to ship along the wholé line as 
the two fleets slowly passed each other, 
until the smoky powder of that day had 
enveloped them both in a cloud. Here it 
was that the turning point came by acci- 
dent. In a change in the wind, unob- 
served by the leaders, but providentially 
followed by the helmsmen, two breaks 
were made in the French line, through one 
of which swept the Formidable, while the 
Bedford, took 


the 


under Commodore Affleck, 
other. After eleven hours’ fighting 
Rodney had taken eight of De Grasse’s 
including his flagship, sunk 


best ships, 


the battered remainder 
The 


war 


one, and were 


crawling away. victory, Rodney's 


that 


brought Rodney a barony and a pensiqn 


last, ended with France, and 
of £2,000 a vear. 
On “the glorious 1st of June” 


Lord 


count for his fine work against the Span- 


(1794) 
Llowe, who had been made a vis- 
iards off the Anverican coast, gained a de- 
cisive victory over the French fleet off 
Ushant. In that memorable engagement 
he got into close quarters with the French 
leader, Admiral Villaret, in the Montague, 

The result 
thre 


ships, with comparatively small damage 


and took him and his ship. 


was a loss of seventeen of enemy’s 


to the English. 
In the battle of St. Vincent, February 


14, 1797, Sir John Jervis had 15 line-of- 
battle ships, 7 frigates and 2 sloops, while 
the Spaniard had 27 ships of the line, 12 
frigates and a gun brig—in addition to 
which seven of his largest craft carried 
from 112 to 130 guns each. Here Jervis 
broke the enemy’s line and cut off nine 
sail. Ina vain effort to repair this evil, the 
Spaniard tacked to get around his own 
van. But Nelson—then a commodore— 


was there, and proved the obstacle to 


what would in all likelihood have been a 
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successful manceuvre. Against direct or- 
ders, Nelson, in the Captain, stood out of 
the line, single handed, and barred the 
way of the whole advancing Spanish di- 
vision. This daredevil piece of work 
brought three line-of-battle ships and 
three frigates down on him, with the oth- 
ers as wings. Yet during an hour and a 
half, with some help from the three near- 
est ships of his own fleet, he kept them all 
back. Then the Spaniards turned and 
hauled off. But they were not to escape 
altogether. Nelson packed on all sail, 
overhauled and took two of them, both be- 
ing bigger ships than the Captain. In 
boarding them he led his men himself. 
For this, in spite of the fact that he had 
committed the crime of disobeying orders, 
lre was made an admiral and given the Or- 
der of the Bath, while for his own share in 
the action Jervis received a barony and 
the earldom of St. Vincent. 

It was Jervis who sent Nelson to the 
Mediterranean with the Vanguard, of sev- 
enty-four guns, as his flagship. His 
squadron was made up of the Orion and 
Alexander, with the same number of guns, 
the frigates Emerald and Terpsichore, and 
a captured sloop-of-war named La Bonne 
Citovene. In the Gulf of Lyons, where a 
very heavy sea is often met with, the Van- 
guard lost her foremast and bowsprit in a 
gale of wind. After refitting his ship in 
the roadstead of St. Pierre, off Sardinia, he 
bore away east to an appointed rendez- 
vous with other ships that had been prom- 
ised him. On the day after his arrival he 
was joined by the man who was destined 
to become his bosom friend, Captain 
Hardy, in La Mutine. 

On the 8th of that month (June, 1798) 
the reinforcements hove in sight. These 
were ten sail of the line, under the tem- 
porary command of Captain Trowbridge. 
Now the dearest wish of Nelson’s heart 


was to meet with the hostile French fleet, 
which he knew to have gone up the Med- 
iterranean. For this reason he shaped his 
course to the east, looking for the enemy 
everywhere, but failing to find him. In 
different parts he heard conflicting rumors 
as the whereabouts of the French fleet. 
At last he determined to pay another visit 
to Alexandria. All sail was clapped on 
for that place, and when it appeared above 
the southeastern horizon, at noon on Au- 
gust 1, his pleasure was unbounded at see- 
ing the enemy filling the roadstead and 
harbour. His fleet now consisted of thir- 
teen 74-gun ships and the Leander of fifty 
gyuns. These he divided into three divi- 
sions, the centre division being made up 
of the six heavier vessels and the two 
wings of four each of the lighter ones. 
The French fleet, under Admiral Brueys, 
had thirteen ships of the line and four 
frigates, one of them having 120 guns, 
three of 80 guns and nine of 74. It was 
sunset (6:30) when the action com- 
menced. At the very outset the little 
Leander, Captain Thomson, did very 
‘plucky little Condor” did 


much what the 
under Beresford at the battle of Alexan- 
dria. For the Leander slipped alongside 
the enemy’s line, dropped her anchor 
across the hawser of Le Franklin and 
swept her as with a broom. In fact, her 
whole broadside cleared Le Franklin’s 
decks and did almost as much execution 
aboard the French flagship, L’Orient. 
Darkness fell about 7 o'clock, but the bat- 
tle continued. By half-past 8 the British 
had taken five ships. Just after 9 o’clock 
I,’Orient took fire and blazed away like a 
packing shed, lighting up the scene so 
that the English rushed in and practically 
finished the battle. At 5 o'clock on the 
following morning there were but two 
ships of the line with French colors fly- 


ing. 
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THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR, OCTOBER 2Isr, 1805—-THE DEATH OF NELSON 
From the Painting of Daniel Mallise, R. A. 


Of the capture of Copenhagen space 
will not permit much to be said. The 
admiral-in-chief on this occasion was Sir 
Hvde Parker, Nelson and Graves being 
his seconds in command. On March 30, 
ISO], they entered the Sound. On April 
2 Nelson stood in and engaged the 
Danish fleet, together with the floating 
and land batteries which supported it. 
After a battle of four hours, seventeen 
sail, the whole of the Danish line south 
of the Crown Islands, were all either sunk, 
burned or captured. ‘The batteries were 
also slackening their fire, and Nelson saw 
that the victory was practically already 
his. For this reason he went into his 


cabin and wrote to the Crown Prince, 


suggesting a flag of truce while negotia- 
tions were made. At the end of his note 
he added: “If this be denied I shall be 
under the necessity of destroying the 
floating batteries now in my power, and 
it will be impossible for me to save those 
brave men by whom they are defended.” 
He addressed this letter, “To the Broth- 
ers of Englishmen, the Danes.” This 
message had the desired effect. The bat- 
tle ended and peace was made. 

Of his last and greatest victory nothing 
need be said, as it is in all men’s mouths 
just now. He had his wish, as it turned 
out. He wrote in a private letter, just 
after joininghis last fleet: “It is-the first 
wish of my heart to bring the enemy to 


action and to die in the arms of victory.” 
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‘*T am delighted that you have undertaken the publication of such a paper as ARMY anv 
NAVY LIFE. It has long been 
needed and I hope for it long life 
and the greatest prosperity.”’ Ys 
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THE COST OF DRINKING IMPURE WATER 


The Awful Loss of Life and Money Due to Neglect 


BY 


WILLIAM ROBERTS 


First Lieutenant and Assistant Surgeon, U. S. A. 


UBLIC opinion has been 
greatly concerned at the 
epidemic of yellow fever 

has recently 

raged in New 
despite the fact that the 


which 
Orleans, 
has 


finger of science 





pointed out the disease 
as a preventable one, and clearly outlines 
the method of prevention. 

Almost the 
throughout the country severely criticised 


without exception press 
the authorities whose duty it was to guard 
the public welfare. It is only a few years 
ago, however, that the brilliant 
Drs. Reid, Carroll, Agromonte and Gui- 
teras was made known to the world, but 
we expected that New Orleans would act 
reasonably in so far as the requirements 


work of 


of preventive medicine was concerned. 

It was almost amusing to see the virtu- 
ous attitude taken by some of the larger 
cities, who, in pitving tones, told the world 
just how New Orleans had neglected its 
sacred duty to mankind. 

Many of these cities do not seem to 
realize that they are causing the loss of 
thousands of dollars to their inhabitants; 
to say nothing of the unnecessary deaths 
and long, painful illnesses from dispensing 
impure water supplies to their patrons. 

The fact that water is a means of propa- 
gating diseases equally as fatal and dan- 





gerous as yellow fever is no new one, for 
there are few large cities in the Old World 
which have not learned this lesson. ‘The 
history of literally 
teems with instances of epidemic diseases 
being caused by the use of polluted waters, 
followed by innumerable deaths, frequent 
long illnesses and which 
made lifelong invalids of the unfortunate. 

Indeed, the vellow fever mosquito can- 


preventive medicine 


complicati ns 


not show any such appalling figures as pol- 
luted water. 

In a recent item in the New York Medi- 
cine Journal something of this comparison 
is shown as it exists in one of our chief 
cities to-day. It says: 

“We have shown from time to time in 
these columns the influence of polluted 
water in Philadelphia on the incidence of 
\mong the public works 
upon which discredit has been thrown by 


t\ phe id fever. 


the recent political developments in Phila- 
delphia is the Torresdale filter plant, which 
is designed to furnish filtered water from 
the Delaware River to that portion of the 
city now supplied from the Belmont and 
The Mayor has ap- 
pointed a commission to inspect the work 


Roxborough plants.” 


already done on the Torresdale plant. The 


newspapers, thinking this commission 
would unnecessarily delay the work, pub- 
the Mayor, of 


which the following is a part: 


lished an interview with 


Reporter—“A hundred new cases of 
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typhoid fever were reported last week— 
and only one in a ward supplied with fil- 
tered water. If there were that many 
cases of yellow fever or smallpox wouldn't 
there be a great outcry?” 

The Mayor—‘Yes, but the percentage of 
deaths from typhoid is very light compared 
with that from smallpox or yellow fever.” 

Reporter—‘But as typhoid is a tedious 
disease, which entails great suffering not 
only to the patient, but to the families of 
the poor, don’t you think the filter plant 
should be completed and put into opera- 


tion as soon as possible ! 

The layman often permits himself to fall 
into the error of comparing mortalities, 
forgetting the suffering entailed by dis- 
ease incidence. It has since developed that 
the unbusinesslike organization which has 
been responsible for many unnecessary 
hygenic errors in this city has so manipu- 
lated contracts that it would take ten years 
yet to finish the Torresdale plant. 

There is no reason why a city with 
1,500,000 inhabitants and the income from 
taxes incident to the activities of these 
people should show 8,701 cases of typhoid 
fever and 957 deaths, 10.99 per cent, as 
was shown in 1903. We would point out 
that on August t1tth there had been 808 
cases of yellow fever at New Orleans and 
133 deaths, or 16.46 per cent. Yellow 
fever in New Orleans is not so far ahead 
of typhoid fever in Philadelphia. Be it re 
membered that both diseases are prevent 
able. 

Hazen states that the cost of filtration 
will add 10 per cent to the average cost of 
water as at present supplied, and that puri- 
fication of water supplies of European 
cities is in force among an aggregate pop- 
ulation of at least 20,000,000 people. 

In the now classical epidemic of typhoid 
fever which occurred in Plymouth, Pa., 
there were 1,104 cases of typhoid fever and 
114 deaths in a population of 8,000, which 


cost as follows: 
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The care of the sick, $67,100.17, and the 
loss of wages for those who recovered was 
$30,020.08. The 114 cases who died were 
earning before their sickness an annual in- 
come of $18,419.52. 

It is stated in a rough way that $5 per 
inhabitant is required to build filters, and 
that the average cost of operating these 
filters by seven companies for fifteen years 
was $1.24 per million gallons. 

Aside from humanitarian or esthetic 
reasons it is plainly cheaper to purify the 
drinking water than to use it direct from 
a polluted source. 

As an illustration of the effect of filtra- 
tion on water supplies, the following is an 
extract from a table in Hazen’s work on 
the Filtration of Public Water Supplies: 


rYPHOTD DEATH RATES AND WATER 
SUPPLIES OF CITIES 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Death Rate from 


Typhoid Fever 


per 100,000 


City Inhabitants. Water Supply. 
Birmingham 264 Five Mile Creek and wells. 
Denver..... 217 North Platte River and 

wells. 
Allegheny .. 182 Allegheny River. 
Camden .... 132 Delaware River. 
Pittsburg... 127 Allegheny and Mononga- 
hela Rivers. 
Lawrence... 121 Merrimac River. 
Newark .... 100 Passaic River. 


IN EUROPEAN CITIES. 


London..... 17 Filtered Thames and Lea 


Rivers and 1-6 from wells. 


Glasgow .... 20 Loch Katrine. 

Paris ....... 25 Spring water. 

Amsterdam . 16 Filtered dune water. 

Rotterdam .. 5 Filtered Maas water. 

Berlin ..... g Filtered Havel and Spree 
Rivers. 

Breslau..... «1 Filtered Oder River. 
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When it is realized that the water sup- 
plies of London, Berlin, Breslau and many 
other European cities draw their water 
from sources more contaminated than the 
worst of American supplies, it proves be- 
yond question that public water supplies 
in the United States should be purified 
before being used. 

The prevention of pollution of the water 
ways of the United States is becoming of 
paramount importance, and each year 
brings its example of either extreme igno- 
rance or negligence of this subject. 

In new countries, thinly inhabited, little 
is to be feared from the natural waters, but 
when millions of people are brought to- 
gether, forming large communities, im- 
mense bodies of water from all sources 
have to be drawn upon and the ruthless 
manner with which many of the principal 
streams are also made carriers of sewage 
and the receptacles of refuse from com- 
mercial industries, no wonder our rivers 
are no longer safe for public water sup- 
plies. 

This ratio of the growth of common- 
wealths to pollution of water supplies and 
resulting diseases is one that the older 
countries have passed through in a for- 
mer age, and we are reaping the harvest 
of sickness and death as a result of neg- 
lecting sound sanitary laws. 

The simplest illustration of polluting 
one’s water supply is seen in the country 
districts where the inhabitants depend on 
shallow wells for their drinking water. A 
hole is dug in the ground until water is 
found, and the supply is known as ground 
water; this is water that has filtered 
through the ground and rises and falls with 
the wet and dry seasons; it communicates 
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with the ground water of the section; 
usually in sewered communities it is good 
water, but under the usual mode of con- 
servancy in the country, the cesspool 
drains its fluids into the ground water, 
thereby polluting the water supply and 
rendering it unfit for use. 

It is easy to understand how the ground 
may become thoroughly saturated with 
the germs of typhoid fever in an old and 
thickly settled community using these 
primitive methods, each new case adding 
its myriads of germs to the common water 
supply. These districts always have their 
fall fevers. If farm dairying is the chief in- 
dustry milk cans are washed with the pol- 
luted water and the milk supply of distant 
places infected ; these are the so-called sec- 
ondary foci. 

The march of cholera in India is marked 
by its infected water wells until vast dis- 
tances are travelled to some large city like 
Juggernaut, where it bursts on the thou- 
sands of inhabitants and pilgrims, produc- 
ing results far worse than a modern battle. 
The infected water holes are the links in 
this chain of evidence. So long as the re- 
ligious tenets of Hindustan hold these 
filthy water holes holy, so long will India 
nurture and propagate the cholera for her 
own use, and at times the use of the world. 

Indeed, the vearly outbreaks of cholera 
in India mean polluted water, and rarely 
do British troops use such water without 
first disinfecting the wells. 

The two great water borne diseases are 
typhoid fever and cholera. If we add to 
the losses occasioned by these scourges 
the cases of dysentery and parasitic in- 
fections, it will be seen that we pay the 


full cost as a result of using impure water. 
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Note—The late Sir Henry Irving, while on a visit to this country, 
was tendered the honor of a dinner by the Lotus Club of New York. 
He accepted in the unique message reproduced above, and in his speech 
that evening said he hoped that the day might come when the American 
and British navies could echo the same words, ‘* We’]l coal together.”’ 
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JAPAN’S NEW BATTLESHIP “KATORI” 


With Particulars of her Dimensions and Armament 


Much interest centres in the latest bat- 
tleship, the Katori, which was launched 
at Darrow recently in the presence of their 
Imperial Japanese Highnesses Prince and 
Princess Arisugawa. 

The length between perpendiculars is 
120 feet and over all 455 feet 9 inches; the 
breadth is 78 feet and the depth to upper 
deck 44 feet. ‘The draught in fighting con 
dition will be 27 feet, when the displace- 
ment will be 15,950 tons. The speed is to 
be 1814 knots. 

The Katori represents the highest con- 
ception of naval power at the date when 
she was designed. Since then, however, 
we have the experience gained during the 
war, and it will be interesting in describ- 
ing the Katori to glance briefly at the 





present state so far as gun power is con- 
cerned. ‘The 12-inch gun is still regarded 
as meeting the maximum demand. The 
Russians in the battle of the Sea of Japan 
opened fire evidently at about six miles 
range, but even if their aim were accurate 
it is doubtful if the result against the 
Japanese would have been effective. At 
six miles range the 12-inch .45-calibre gun 
could perforate modern armor nine inches 
in thickness. Admiral Togo, however, re- 
frained from firing his guns until he was 
within four miles range, and the 12-inch 
gun of to-day—as fitted in the Katori— 
would in such case defeat modern armor 
twelve inches in thickness. The question 
next to be determined had reference to the 


possible number of these 12-inch weapons 
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limited number in 


slightly 


and whether with a 


combination with several less 


powerful guns a satisfactory offensive 
power could be realized. 

In addition to the four 12-inch guns, it 
was decided to fit in the new Japanese 
ships four 10-inch weapons. They are 
mounted singly in barbettes at each cor- 
ner of the main citadel of the Katori and 
develop with their 500-pound shot an 
energy which will enable them at six miles 
between six 


range to perforate armor 


inches and seven inches in thickness, 
while at four miles range they will defeat 
g-inch armor; but if actions are to be 
fought at six miles range it is obvious that 
the 12-inch gun is well worth its weight in 
preference even to these 10-inch weapons, 
and consequently the Japanese decided to 
fit only 12-inch guns. 


The Katori, in addition to the four 12- 


inch and four 10-inch guns, mounts 
twelve 6-inch quick-firers of the most 
powerful type yet made, and thus the 


twenty main guns represent a collective 


energy of over 373,000 foot tons. One 


An Extraordinary ‘ 
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minute’s fire from all of these guns repre- 
sents a collective energy of close upon I,- 
500,000 foot tons. The placement of the 
guns enables four 12-inch, two Io-inch and 
be fired from 


six 6-inch each 


broadside, and under those conditions the 


guns to 


discharge in one minute is 15,800 pounds, 
with a collective energy of over 900,000 
foot tons. ‘To repel torpedo attack there 
are mounted in protected positions in vari- 
ous parts of the ship twelve 12%-pr., 
three 3-pr. and six Maxim guns, and these 
twenty-one quick-firers can discharge in 
a minute 240 projectiles of 1214 pounds, 
ninety of 3 pounds and 3,600 rifle bullets. 
Finally the Katori has five submerged 
tubes for the firing of 18-inch torpedoes. 
The the the 


Katori follows the line of recent first-class 


arrangement of armor of 


ships. The whole of the broadside from 
well under the load water line up to and 
including the upper works is protected by 
armor which ranges from nine inches in 
thickness at the load line to six inches at 


the top. 


“Tale” of the Sea 


According to a London News Dispatch 


An extraordinary tale of the sea has just 
come to light. A boat recently put out 


from Brixham, in Devonshire, and the 
captain lowered his trawl net of eight feet 
beam. 

Soon, with the wind behind him, he was 
making a steady course, when suddenly 
the boat stopped, the sail flapped, and be- 
fore the amazed captain could realize what 
was happening the boat began to move 
astern at a good pace. 

Utterly at a loss to comprehend 
for turn of 


the 
this 


extraordinary 


reason 





had caught a 


possibly drag the 


events and thinking he 
whale, which might 
boat under water, he rushed aft and cut 
the trawl rope. At once the boat stopped 
what 


the 


and the captain put about to see 


would happen. In a few moments 
dark, shiny back of a sea monster ap- 
peared above the surface. 

A submarine which was manceuvring 
in the bay had become entangled in his 
trawl. The crew of the submarine grave- 
ly returned the captain his trawl with mu- 
tual apologies and much laughter. 
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IS NOT THE LABORER WORTHY OF HIS HIRE 


A Comparison of the Pay of Officers and Bricklayers 


BY 
ONE OF THE OFFICERS 


OW often in the days 
of our youth have we 





sat in the little old red 


— By meeting house and 


Tk 
ot 






we ( heard the minister an- 

nounce as his text, “Is 
é not the laborer worthy 
of his hire?” and then 
slept peacefully while 
our elders listened to his address on 
the blessed duty and privilege of support- 
ing the church, generally meaning himself 
and his family. Some people in these times 
of peace are too prone to look upon army 
officers very much in the way that the rural 
population of the backwoods districts did, 
and do, upon the Methodist minister—an 
institution of no particular interest to the 
individual, but which the community, find- 
ing in existence and not having immediate 
reasons for putting an end to, feel bound 
to suffer and even sometimes to help. And 
so the community did its duty by contrib- 
uting a few dollars each year, a fried chick- 
en now and then, and went home from the 
annual “basket meeting” filled with god- 
liness, leaving the potato sack and the 
flour barrel duly filled. 

When a soldier is away at the wars we 
loudly proclaim his virtues in the market 
place; when we answer to the toast after 
the cigars and liquors are passed around 
he is a high-minded, lofty-souled patriot, 
deserving of every man’s highest praise, 
and he swells with honest pride, although 


the figurative potato bag and flour barrel 
may be empty. One of our leading news- 


papers says: 


You never hear of army officers’ or their fam- 
ilies being destitute, and practically they never 
are, but the difficulty of meeting certain social 
requirements in dress and entertainments on a 
small salary reaches almost the tragic point in 
many families of the army, and these men and 
women, especially the women, know what it is 
to suffer deep humiliation of spirit and real want 
fully as bad as the pangs of hunger. You can 
get enough to eat and yet starve in other ways, 
and there seems to be a good deal of the other 
kind of starvation going on in the regular army. 
Hard as it is to endure privations and pretend 
that they don’t exist, which is what army people 
are doing a good deal of the time, it is doubly, 
hard to be lectured and scolded about them. 


Some seventy-five years ago Congress 
fixed the rates of pay for the different 
grades, in accordance with their idea of the 
proper figure. These rates were probably 
based on existing prices of the necessities 
of life and the wages paid in the different 
trades and professions. But times have 
changed in the last seventy-five years, and, 
while it may be true that the American sol- 
dier is better paid than those of other coun- 
tries, yet this is a fallacious argument, he- 
cause it is also true that he is better paid 
as a man before he comes into the service. 
The requirements of modern military ser- 
vice can only be met by thinking, educated 
men, even in the ranks, and the present 
rates of pay offer no inducements to this 
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class of men. The enlisted man is better 
paid than the officer, and yet the latter is 
expected to be at once a good lawyer, an 
expert engineer, an electrician, a chemist, 
a meat inspector, a linguist, an expert in 
many other things too numerous to men 
tion, besides a good fighting man and an 
athlete, mentally and physically sound. 
All this, if you please, for a salary less than 
that of an ordinary miner or an indifferent 
mason. Any one of these qualifications 
would suffice to make a man’s fortune in 
civil life, for in no other calling do you find 
such extensive and varied acquirements 
expected from an individual as in the army. 

The true comparison of salary is on this 
basis: “What would he get in civil life 
for the same expenditure of mental and 
physical energy?” 

The cost per capita of each officer and 
soldier is considerably less to-day than it 
was thirty years ago. The bricklayer gets 
$5.60 per day of eight hours, which I sup- 
pose is four times as much as he got when 
Congress decided that a captain in the 
army should be paid $5 and a second lieu- 
tenant $3.88 for a twenty-four hour day. 

How many of our civilian friends, I won- 
der, know that this is practically everything 
we do get, except the empty house in 
which we live. 

Not only has the actual cost of living 
more than doubled since the present rates 
of pay were established, but the demands 
upon an officer’s purse have increased fully 
as much. In those days all social life was 
much simpler than ‘at present, and espe- 
cially that of the army officer, who was 
generally stationed at some post remote 
from the centres of civilization, where the 
His wants in 
the way of uniforms were few, and in the 
matter of civilian clothes fewer still. 


simple life was a necessity. 


Take the case of an officer in any of the 
garrisons in the defences of New York to- 
day. He lives in the most inaccessible of 
suburbs, where the immediate society is too 


often composed of those elements attract- 
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ed by the prospect of purveying to the 
soldier bad rum, since he has been refused 
good beer at home. From this region our 
aspiring young officer comes to town at 
an average cost of $2 per trip for trans- 
portation alone. Yet he must, if he be am- 
bitious, get out and associate with his 
equals. His civilian clothes must, at least, 
be decent, and his uniforms immaculate 
and numerous. He must have decently 
furnished quarters in which to receive his 
friends and some simple form of hospital- 
ity to offer them. He must “keep up ap- 
pearances’” when away from home, and 
frequently goes on official trips where his 
mileage does not begin to cover his ex- 
penses for hotel bills, etc. He must enter- 
tain officers making official visits to his 
post. He must be ready at a moment’s 
notice to move to the uttermost parts of 
our domain, with all his household goods, 
on an allowance for this purpose about 
sufficient to transport a modest bachelor 
lieutenant. If he be married all his diff- 
culties are increased tenfold, and much of 
his mental ability, which should be at the 
service of his country, is paralyzed by the 
effort to provide for his family. 

It suits too many people to look upon 
an officer as one answering. only to the 
call of a pure, high-minded patriotism, 
which takes no account of such sordid 
things as money. What greater obligation 
rests upon him than upon you, my brother, 
when it’s a question of sacrificing all to 
one’s country in times of peace. “Is not 
the laborer. worthy of his hire?” 

A soldier must eat to live, and must not 
be starved in any of his attributes. Let us 
see that he lives in the fullest sense of the 
word and can hold up his head in honest 
pride when he points to the provisions 
made for him by a just government. In- 
crease his pay about 20 per cent all along 
the line; give him rations for himself and 
for his wife and child, if he has them; give 
him lights and fuel and uniform, and for- 
age for his horses, if he is enough alive 
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to keep and use them; provide the heavier 
articles of furniture for his house and in- 
sure them all; move him and his family 
wherever his services are required; treai 
him liberally in the matter of paying all his 
official expenses; make decent provision 
for his family in case of his death. In 
short, make him easy in his mind on all 
these points in order that he may devote 
his best energies to his professional duties, 
and if he does not do it then kick him out. 

His training and traditions prevent his 
stooping to the popular game of “graft.” 
Then recognize this and give him no temp- 
tation to fall from grace. 

As an old fogy member of the land 
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forces, | welcome this opportunity to reg- 
ister my protest against a continuance of 
this miserly policy, although not of the 
class that suffers most by any means. The 
navy should send up a howl that would be 
heard even in Congress. If some of the 
millions that go every year into the pock- 
ets of the “grafters,” the fraudulent pen- 
sioners or their more fraudulent young 
widows, or the thousand and one other ex- 
travagances (to call them by no worse 
name), were devoted to the legitimate bet- 
terment of the public service, a long step 
would be taken to drive out the “grafters” 
and perpetuate the greatest and best gov- 
ernment on earth. 





The Wrecked Bridge at Mukden 


Destroyed by the Russians in their Retreat 


A striking example of the destruction 
and unprofitable labor caused by war is 
afiorded by the case of the bridge over the 
Hun River. The bridge consists of twen- 
tv-three piers with a corresponding num- 


ber of spans. One of the spans was dis- 





lodged and fell as shown in the photo- 
graph. ‘To rectify this damage the Japan- 
ese had to build a new pile bridge goo 
yards long. ‘This is shown in course of 
construction to the left of the permanent 
railway bridge. 
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=~, CHRISTMAS 
‘¥3°)ON LAND AND _ 
SEA atthe 
BY 
HELEN NOE 








In going along a country road have you 
ever noticed a vine that twines itself com- 
pletely around the branches of small trees 
and bushes, until it is difficult to determine 
which is which? It is usually found near a 
stone wall or on old fence, where the un- 
derbrush and briars give it a fight for its 
life. About September large clusters of 
miniature oranges appear, and after the 
first hard frosts their outer skin breaks and 
unfolds just like a neatly quartered rind of 


an orange, disclosing a bright red berry. 
It is the bitter-sweet—something that ev- 
ery one knows by name, though few seem 
to have discovered what a treasure it is at 
this season. 

Unlike holly, the berries will not drop 
after they are dry, but remain for years 
exactly as when gathered. While the 
vines are still flexible I arrange them 
for use, as this is difficult after they become 
dry; then I hang them away from the dust 





THE 


BATTLESHIP MAINE 


IN XMAS DRESS 
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until Christmas, when it is worth its weight 
in holly, which is an expensive luxury. 

In the preparations for a Christmas 
house party we find it indeed a staff tree, as 
this scrubby variety is called. 

We have brought in a number of firs 
from the wood and twined the vines 
through them, as they sometimes grow 
and these we have placed in green palm 
tubs at the foot of the main stairway be- 
fore the newel posts. Others of a smaller 
variety we have arranged every six steps 
up the stairs, which are wide and imposing 
and the effect is very festive. 

Around all the chandeliers we have 
wound evergreen and bitter-sweet, allow- 
ing the berries to hang in graceful sprays 
between the globes, and the latter we have 
covered with red crepe paper, which adds 
to the brilliancy of color by day and will 
shed a soft, beautiful light when the rooms 
are illuminated. 

We have transformed a very ugly mantel 
in the dining room into an orchard of the 
Hesperides. We cut the branches from 
one side of several small fir trees and 
pressed them back close to the shelf, so 
that the stumps remaining on their shorn 
side are over and under the mantel board, 
which supports them securely. However, 
to make security sure, we ran a_ wire 
around them and fastened its ends to the 
sides of the mantel. In the branches of 
these trees we have hung different kinds of 
fruit tied with invisible threads. The ap- 
ples, oranges and plums—in fact, all the 
firmer fruit—is covered with gold and sil 
ver tinfoil, and the effect is splendid. 

The trees are so full of fruit that one can 
clip off all one wants without stripping 
them. A slip of paper, on which is written 
a line or two of prophetic fortune, is con- 
cealed in every piece of fruit, and when 
they are discovered and read we anticipate 
a hilarious time. 

From the centre of the dining room ceil- 
ing to the sides and corners of the room 
are hung wreaths of evergreen entwined 
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with falling clusters of bitter-sweet—not 
scrappy little bunches, but heavy sprays of 
brilliant color. The picture frames are 
covered with the same wreaths. 

Qn Christmas morning we intend to 
have great larks. We have made a mam- 
moth snowball of cotton wool sprinkled 
with silver dust, and filled it with smaller 
snowballs containing Christmas presents. 
As the wool would play havoc with the 
rugs, we intend to have them taken up so 
we may be as jolly as we please in the 
“snowstorm.” 

Christmas Eve we are giving a cotillon. 
We have had the drawing room carpet 
taken up and the floors waxed, so that it is 
almost as much as one’s life is worth to try 
to hurry across it. 

All the guests will appear as characters 
from Mother Goose melodies, and each 
woman will bring a photograph of herself 
taken when a child. 

These photos will be distributed among 
the men, who, to secure a partner, will 
have to discover their original. 

All the cotillon favors are to be toys, and 
we have chosen most ludicrous ones. 

A race of mechanical automobiles is to 
be one of the figures. The men will wind 
them up and start them, and the first at the 
goal will have his choice of girls. 

Toy balloons tossed about like footballs 
on a string will be another wild figure ; the 
one preserving his balloon the longest car- 
rying off the prize. 

A figure with an element of chance will 
be a Jack Horner pie filled with girls’ 
names. The men here will “thrust in their 
thumb and pull out a plum’’—the name of 
their partner. 

A large basket of neatly tied packages 
will be brought in, and each man will se- 
lect one and give it to the girl he chooses. 
When the packages are opened they will be 
found to contain different colored ribbon 
harness and a small whip. Whereupon 
each girl will harness her partner and drive 
him in procession around the room. 
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CHRISTMAS ON A BATTLESHIP 











READING XMAS LETTERS FROM HOME 
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At midnight, with a great ringing of 
sleighbells, and, we hope, real snow, St. 
Nicholas will throw open the library doors, 
revealing a Christmas tree in all its glory 
of color and light. 

We will not have any gifts of conse- 
quence on the tree, for we think they are 
usually too heavy to attach safely, and are 
apt to give it a distorted and ungraceful 
appearance, but among the countless deco- 
rations will be hung tarletan stockings 
filled with sweets for every one and souve- 
nirs of every description. 
selected made with 
and each is suggestive of some story or 
peculiarity of the guest for whom it is in- 
tended. 

While St. Nicholas is distributing his 
gifts a Christmas carol will burst forth 
from the balcony outside the library win- 
dow in imitation of the old English Waits. 
The singers will be members of our own 
party, who have slipped out unnoticed. 
When the window is opened after the sing- 
ing their identity will be discovered. 

The table for Christmas 
dinner have absorbed hours of reflection. 
One plan was to have the table represent a 
roof with a jolly faced Santa Claus appear- 
ing out of a chimney. 


These we have 


or rare amusement, 


decorations 


To do this we would. cover a large centre 
of the table with paper the color of a tin 
roof and build the chimney of candy boxes 
covered with brick red paper. Over the 
roof and chimney we would drift cotton 
wadding sprinkled with plenty of shiny 
snow dust. St. Nicholas would be fash- 
ioned of a bearded mask and wig, sur- 
mounted by a wool bordered red cap, and 
fastened on to a straw dummy. 

This might delight-children, but as our 
party is to consist of those whose spirits 
only are youthful, we have decided on 
something less exciting. 

We will take a long mirror from its 
frame and place it in the middle of the table. 
On this we will spill hot parafine in a thin, 
uneven sheet. When this is finely sprin- 
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kled with silver dust it will look exactly 
like an ice pond. Around the edge of the 
pond we will drift cotton wadding snow, 
with here and there clumps of miniature 
fir trees, which can be bought at this sea- 
son at any toy shop. 

Near the middle of the pond we will 
build an island covered with snow and 
planted with fir trees, and in among the 
trees we will have a house. This we will 
cut from a small box, cutting many win- 
dows and pasting light red and yellow 
paper over them. It will be lighted within 
by a German wax night taper, floating on 
a salt cellar of sweet oil. The tapers can 
be bought at most drug stores for five 
cents a box, and will burn all night—if 
necessary. 

Now, the stage being set, we will have 
dear old St. Nicholas driving his eight rein- 
deer over the ice. 

St. Nicholas, his sleigh and _ reindeer 
should be bought separately, because they 
can be had less expensive and larger than 
when selected in We will fill the 
sleigh with miniature presents, such as 
chocolate book sets, etc., and St. Nicholas 
will stand beside it, holding the reins of 
the deer, which will be harnessed in pairs 
by holly colored ribbon, allowing a short 
space between each pair. The deer should 
be driven in a wide, graceful curve toward 
the island. 

The table will be lighted by individual 
candles having lantern shaped shades. 
They will be placed at regular intervals 
along the edge of the pond, and at each 
place, and a silver cord fastened to the 
candle shade somewhere near the top will 
string them together to represent electric 
light wire. 


sets. 


Wide red satin ribbons will fall from the 
centre of the ceiling and extend to each 
place, where a small souvenir and name 
card will be attached. 


The Christmas menu, with its regulation 
turkey, stuffed with oysters, celery and 
have nothing 


savories, will remarkable 
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GETTING UP AN APPETITE FOR XMAS DINNER 





PREPARING THE XMAS DINNER ON THE MAINE 
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about it, though one or two courses sound 
more delicious than others. 

For the first course of oyster cocktails 
we will make a cup of a green pepper and fill 
it with the cocktail sauce, using its top for 
a lid. This we will set among six oysters 
on the shell, and as we have not enough 
oyster plates for so large a company we 
will use ordinary deep plates filled with 
chipped ice and embed the shells firmly. 
If this is done a short time before dinner 
is served they may be placed out of doors 
to chill, when the chipped ice will form a 
solid mass which will hold the shell like a 
cradle. 

In honor of a guest from across the sea 
we will have a rather unique fish course. 
We have bespoken a number of large hot- 
house cucumbers from a fortunate neigh- 
bor. These we will cut almost in half 
lengthways, scooping out the larger por- 
tion until it resembles the hull of a boat. 
This we will fill with shredded lobster and 
mayonnaise, using the wide lobster claws 
to stand up like sails unfurled. This tiny 
ship we will place on a sea of finely shaved 
cucumber, cut from the remaining portions 
and arranged in a wave on the fish plate. 
Fhe wave will be seasoned with glistening 
French dressing, 2nd surely the effect must 
be pretty. 
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When the sweet potatoes come on they 
will hardly know themselves. They are to 
be boiled in their skins until almost soft; 
then they are to be cut in two and the in- 
side carefully taken out and mixed with 
boiled chestnuts mashed to a pulp and 
seasoned with plenty of butter, brown 
sugar and paprika. This mixture is then 
to be put back into the skin and baked in 
the turkey pan until done. 

[ fear our delicious salad will not be 
appreciated in all its delicacy so near the 
end of a Christmas feast, but I will tell you 
about it all the same. It is to be of white 
grapes. These have to be skinned and 
seeded (no small task) and mixed with 
chopped English walnuts and celery. This 
is served with a mayonnaise dressing, to 
which at the latest minute has been added 
one-half pint of stiff whipped cream to a 
pint and a half of mayonnaise, and sent to 
the table on lettuce leaves—beautiful pale 
green ones, like the grapes themselves. If 
there is a salad known to epicures more 
succulent than this | would like to be told 
of it. I know that this luscious dish has 
been tested at many a Christmas board 


and put the finishing touch to many happy 


Christmas dinners. 
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EFFICIENCY OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 





How It Can Be Obtained and How It Should Be Maintained 


BY 


CAPTAIN M. B. STEWART 


8th Infantry, U. S. A. 


HE period from 1898 to 
the present time has 
been for us one of un- 
usual military activity. 
The lessons of the 
Spanish- American 
W at, followed by 
those of the cam- 
paign in the Philippine 
Islands, were many and 

emphatic, and each and every one pointed 
unceasingly toward modern organization, 
equipment and instruction as the goal to 
be striven for. It can be stated truthfuily 
that these lessons have not been permitted 
to pass unheeded. No reasonable effort 
has been spared to perfect the organiza- 
tion of the military forces of this country, 
and the accomplishment of this end has, 
with true American energy and directness, 
been approached with gigantic strides. 

In no respect has the military policy of 
the country been more apparent or pro- 
nounced than in regard to the improve- 
ment of the militia, and in no respect has 
its policy been more far-sighted, for, 
whether or not we may believe in the ef- 
fectiveness of the militia, we are con- 
strained to regard it as the only force in 
the nature of a reserve of which this coun- 


try can boast, and in view of such a con- 


clusion the efficiency of the militia, next 
to that of the regular army, demands our 
most careful consideration. 

Prior to 1898 but little attention was 
paid to the militia on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government beyond supplying a por- 
tion of them with a more or less archaic 
weapon and the desultory detailing of a 
few army officers for duty with them. As 
a result the several militias were at the 
mercy of ever-changing State administra- 
tions and iocal political conditions, and 
their efficiency and effectiveness were 
functions of as many powers as there were 
States. 

Though much has been done since that 
time toward promoting the efficiency of 
the militia, similar conditions to a lesser 
degree obtain at present. They have been 
given a modern and effective weapon, 
they have been supplied with more or less 
uniform and equipment, and an annual 
appropriation provides them with the 
means of further supplying themselves ; 
a provision has been made for the system- 
atic detail of officers of the army for duty 
with them. All this was necessary, and 
much more will be required before the 
imperative needs of the militia will have 
been satisfied. It is only a question of 


time, however, until these needs will be 
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supplied. In the mean time, the crying 
necessity of the militiaman may be suc- 
cinctly stated in four words—uniform and 
thorough instruction—and by instruction 
is meant all that is implied by the term 
in both the theoretical and_ practical 
sense. 

While many organizations have striven 
to maintain a high standard of efficiency 
and instruction, the conditions under 
which they labor are such that it is doubt- 
ful if many have attained more than a su- 
perficial proficiency, nor can this stan- 
dard be said to be true of all of the or- 
ganizations of even a single State. It is 
easy to imagine the chaotic condition of 
instruction which must inevitably obtain 
among the various States. In time of act- 
ive service this lack of uniformity would 
prove a fruitful source of confusion and 
consequent inefficiency. 

A tentative movement toward the in- 
struction of the militia, consisting in the 
detailing of officers of the active and re- 
tired lists of the army to the various 
States for the purpose of instructing and 
inspecting the forces thereof, has been in 
effect for many years. The results ob- 
tained from such details, while not unpro- 
ductive of good, possess the same defects 
noted heretofore—viz., lack of uniformity 
and thoroughness. An officer detailed to 
a State which supports a guard of two and 
sometimes three brigades finds himself 
confronted by a task of mammoth pro- 
portions, and too often his efforts are lim- 
ited to perfunctory inspections and incon- 
sequential reports. The lack of uniform- 
ity in any possible instruction given may 
be explained by the fact that the element 
of personal equation enters into the sol- 
dier as largely as it does into any other 
professional man. 

It has been my good fortune to have 
been privileged to observe more or less 


closely the work of the militia of two large 
and representative Eastern States. Asa 
result of this association I am convinced 
that what the militiaman needs, and, 
moreover, what he wants, is instruction, 
systematic, authentic, and directed by 
competent military authority. The aver- 
age officer of militia is devoting an aston- 
ishing amount of time and energy to the 
work and is meeting with discouraging 
results merely because his efforts are not 
properly directed. I believe that no one 
recognizes this fact more keenly than 
does the militiaman himself. He is de- 
voting hours to the comparatively simple 
routine of armory work, when he knows 
that his company is not familiar with its 
field work. Fifty-one weeks out of the 
year he has no opportunity of learning it 
himself or of attempting to instruct his 
men. For one week each year he goes 
into the summer encampment, and, in- 
stead of the necessary field work, he finds 
his days filled for the greater part with 
the ceremonies of reviews, parades and 
guard mounting. His company will be 
able to sweep past a reviewing stand with 
faultless lines, but would be lost in inex- 
tricable confusion if it attempted to form 
an advance guard. The men of the com- 
pany may know to perfection the details 
of camp guard duty and would be com- 
pletely at sea on an outpost line or as 
members of a patrol. The regiment will 
be handled with faultless style in review 
and on parade, while the escort and de- 
fense of a wagon train or other convoy 
would be Greek to them. The movements 
of the extended order will be performed 
with mechanical precision, and the car- 
dinal principles of cover and terrain will 
be ignored. The militiaman puzzles over 
trifling details and fritters away his time 
in unprofitable exercises, and it is not his 
fault. He reads voluminously. He 
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studies a surprising amount. He works 
hard to perfect himself and his organiza- 
tion in their duties as he understands 
them, and in accordance with what he 
learns by study. What he needs is to be 
told what to study, and to have explained 
to him what he does not understand. In 
other words, he needs to be taught just as 
the student of any other profession must 
be taught. Viewing it 
standpoint, he has the right to demand 


from another 


competent instruction. He is devoting 
time and energy, often at a considerable 
personal sacrifice, to work from which he 
derives no return other than the pleasure 
it may afford him, and plain justice would 
seem to demand that he be given every 
possible means and assistance to convert 
this time and energy into the maximum of 
efficiency. 

Practically speaking, the militiaman is 
at a standstill, laboring incessantly with 
the a b c’s of the military profession, 
when, by virtue of the work he does, he 
ought to be progressing steadily toward 
the goal of practical perfection. 

It is obvious that thoroughness and uni- 
formity of instruction can only be effected 
through a system directed and controlled 
by some central authority and carried out 
by means of trained and efficient instru- 
ments. It is for many reasons impossible 
for the militias of the various States to 
secure the co-operation necessary to the 
establishment of a system of uniform in- 
struction among themselves, for to be 
successfully complied with such a system 
must possess the attribute of authenticity 
and be backed up by some universally 
recognized authority. 

Such an authority can be found in this 
country only in the War Department, and 
the instruments for carrying out its 
wishes would naturally be the army offi- 


cers. It may be argued that the execu- 
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tion of such an idea would involve an un- 
warranted infringement on the right of 
the State to control and direct the actions 
If the gratuitous ren- 
dering of this force more ‘efficient is to be 
regarded as an infringement, it is high 
time that such a principle be relegated to 


of its military force. 


oblivion. 

Disregarding any such opposition, the 
question then resolves itself into devising 
the proper system and of selecting the 
proper officers to carry it out. 

To begin with, in the fabrication of any 
system of instruction for the militia, it 
must be borne in mind that the student 
belongs to a class with which military 
duty is a pastime, not a profession, and 
that to be effective such a system must 
comply with certain requirements which 
are corollaries of this condition. In the 
first place, the instruction must be of such 
a character that it can be imparted to the 
student in the summer encampment or at 
the home station; it must be so imparted 
as to interfere as little as possible with the 
ordinary vocation of the student, and it 
must be without cost. Any system which 
does not give due regard to these consid- 
erations must inevitably fail. These con- 
ditions mean but one thing—viz., that the 
instructor must carry the instruction to 
the student at the time and place most 
suited to the latter’s convenience. 

Without entering deeply into the details 
of the duties of such an instructor, it may 
be said that they would take him into the 
armories to supervise drills and exercises, 
to lecture to the assembled officers and to 
conduct a school of some description 
among them. It does not seem unreason- 
able to suppose that all of the officers of 
a regiment might be required to assemble 
at least once a month in some centrally 
located armory for purposes of instruc- 


tion. The comparatively trifling expense 
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of such an assemblage might be easily 
borne by the State. Upon such occasions 
the instructor would lecture on some ap- 
propriate military subject, going into it in 
detail, and afterward he could conduct a 
school on the subject lectured upon. On 
the supposition that the officers of a regi- 
ment could be thus assembled six or eight 
times each year, it will be seen that the 
instructor could cover a number of the 
more important subjects, such as admin- 
istration, property responsibility, supply, 
camping and camp sanitation, outpost 
work, patrolling and advance and rear 
guard work, and many other subjects too 
numerous to be mentioned. In addition 
he might be of assistance by suggesting 
lines of reading and study in connection 
with lectures to be delivered later. In the 
more thickly populated States of the East 
it would be possible to conduct these 
schools with greater frequency if it were 
deemed expedient. 

The work of the summer encampment 
should be most carefully planned. Every 
moment of the time should be devoted to 
field work and to schools of the officers 
and non-commissioned officers in subjects 
pertaining to field work, putting into prac- 
tice whatever may have been learned the- 
oretically during the drill season. ‘These 
encampments should be by regiment, in 
order that the instructor might be able to 
intelligently supervise all work under- 
taken. Each day’s work should be pre- 
ceded by a short lecture by the instructor 
in which he would direct attention to the 
cardinal points of the work to be under- 
taken and recall to mind what had been 
brought out in the schools and lectures. 
If possible, the work of the day should be 
followed by a discussion in which errors 
could be pointed out, and any other neces- 
sary criticism made. In this way each 
man would go about his duties with a 
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clear conception of their significance and 
of how they were to be properly per- 
formed. 

From this outline, it becomes apparent 
that the area over which one man could 
work efficiently would be much more lim- 
ited than that in many cases now assigned 
them. In many of the Eastern States 
supporting a large militia it would be 
necessary to assign two and sometimes 
more officers to this duty with a single 
State, while in the sparsely populated 
Western States with a small quota one 
officer might be able to supervise two or 
even more States. It is believed that one 
officer should be able under ordinary cir- 
cumstances to exercise intelligent super- 
vision over the equivalent of a brigade of 
infantry and its usual complement of cav- 
alry and artillery. A consideration of the 
distribution of the militia would seem to 
indicate that by proper grouping of organ- 
izations the number of officers required 
by such an assignment would not be 
greatly in excess of the number required 
should one be assigned to each State. In 
cases where the organizations were so 
widely separated as to preclude a reason- 
able assemblage of officers, details from 
among the officers of troops of the regular 
army stationed in the vicinity might be 
made to assist the regular instructor. 

With instructors so assigned under con- 
trol of a central bureau of the War De- 
partment which would prescribe a sched- 
ule of uniform instruction, entering into 
the details of subjects, lessons, lectures 
and practical work, etc., it is easy to imag- 
ine the results to be obtained gn a com- 
paratively short time. The militia from 
Maine to California, from Dakota to Tex- 
as, would be receiving instruction of uni- 
form and thorough character. Gradually 


the sphere of instruction could be in- 
creased and enlarged until in the course of 
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a few vears we could boast of a militia 
trained in all the essentials of field service. 
We could expect any regiment to main- 
tain itself in the field properly and health- 
ily, to protect itself against a foe, to per- 
form its normal functions under service 
conditions; in other words, to. serve the 
purpose for which it is maintained. 
‘There may be those who will maintain 
that such is now and always has been the 
case. Indications would seem to point 


differently. Summer encampments all 


over the United States, with their days of 
close order drills, reviews and parades 


and field work, 


speak for themselves. 


perfunctorily performed 


A word as to those who should be 
called upon to do this work. The brief 
outline here given ought to be enough to 
indicate that it would constitute a man’s 
work, and, moreover, the work of a man 
in the full possession of youthful strength, 
energy and enthusiasm, a man whose zeal 
will carry him into the armory or camp, 
to teach, to show by personal example if 
necessary, every detail, however, insig- 
nificant, of the making of soldiers. 

In choosing these men, their personal- 
It should 
be borne in mind that they are to labor in 


itres should not be neglected. 
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an atmosphere radically different from 


that of army discipline and methods. An 
officer’s value for this work might easily 
be vitiated by a single personal trait 


which in the service, under service condi- 
tions, might never be noted. 

It is impossible in an article of this 
Study of 
the details of this subject will reveal that 


length to more than suggest. 


it is not beyond the realm of possibility. 
It would be a large and radical undertak- 
ing, involving expense and concessions on 
all sides, yet one which could not but re- 
sult beneficially for the individual, the 
State and the nation. 

The question resolves itself into one of 
mutual obligation. If the militia is to be 


supported, why not require it to be 


On the other hand, if 
the militiaman is to be expected to serve 


worthy of support? 


this country in its hour of need, why not 
give him his due and assist him to serve it 
in the most efficient manner he is capa- 
ble of. 

the 
American that he is content with nothing 


[t is a national characteristic of 
but the best, and he spares no expenditure 
of money or energy to secure what he be- 
He has a militia. 
Why not make it the best? 


lieves to be the best. 








ENGLAND'S NEW NAVAL BASE 


BY 
OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT 


REAT BRITAIN’S new 
naval policy in the Far 
East, of which the forth- 
coming purchase by the 





government of the docks 
of the Tanjong Pagar 
Company at Singapore is 
the first material mani- 
festation, is attracting widespread attention. 
“Singapore will be increasingly used by 
British squadrons, and once a year the 
three forces in Chinese, East Indian and 
Australian waters will be concentrated 
there for joint manoeuvres, but it will not 
become a dockyard even in the sense that 
3ermuda is a dockyard. Now that Trin- 
comalee has been reduced to a cadre, and 
in view of events in the Far East, it will 
be of enhanced importance to the British 
fleet, owing to its strategic and commer- 
cial situation. By the purchase of the 
docks British interests will be consoli- 
dated and safeguarded, but no burden will 
thereby be cast on the imperial exchequer. 
In view of the many strangely sensational 
statements—founded purely on fiction— 
it is well to emphasize these facts. 
“Singapore is the key to the British 
command of the sea east of Suez. Eng- 
lishmen of this generation have to thank 
Sir Stamford Raffles, who recognized 
early in the last century the value of the 
island, which is twenty-seven miles long 


by fourteen broad. In 1824 it was bought 
from the Sultan of Johore for £13,500 and 


a life annuity of £5,400—not an excessive 
sum for what has become the emporium 
of the East owing to British enterprise. 
It was a good bargain for the British 
Empire and British trade, and owing to 
recent events the port has become the 
essential strategic point for the mainten- 
ance of British naval supremacy in East- 
ern waters.” 

The withdrawal of the British battle- 
ships from the China squadron, leaving it 
with cruisers only, foreshadowed the rise 
of Singapore to greater prominence as a 
British naval station, for one effect of the 
alliance is to reduce the demands to be 
made on the British fleet in Far Eastern 
waters and to bring the focus of British 
naval activity proportionately nearer 
home. 

The island of Singapore is about eighty 
miles north of the Equator, its breadth 
from east to west being twenty-eight 
miles and from north to south fourteen. 
The strait separating it from the mainland 
of Malaysia is nowhere more than two 
miles wide. The Tanjong Pagar docks lie 
to the south of the town, a mile and a 
half from the post office, with access by 
tramcar. 

The fortifications in the immediate 
neighborhood include Fort Palmer, half a 
mile along the shore to the northward, on 
a crag overhanging the sea; four forts on 
the islands of Pulo Brani and Pulo Bla- 
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kang Mati, across the narrow channel 
facing the docks, and others at points 
which are four miles from the post office, 
one being due east and the other west- 
southwest, commanding the new harbor 
approaches from the Malacca Straits. 
Altogether Singapore is defended by 
eight forts, six of them clustered around 
the wharves and coal depots, which are 
all in the same quarter as the Tanjong 
Pagar docks. The wharves adjoining the 
docks are traversed by steam tramways, 
and stretch for more than a mile from the 
Victoria dock westward, and two other 
wharves have a frontage of 840 feet in all. 
The Victoria dock is 467 feet long, 65 
feet wide and at ordinary spring tides has 
20 feet of water on the sill. Parallel to it 
is the Albert dock, 485 feet long, 60 feet 
wide at entrance and 21 feet on the sill. 
There is another and much larger graving 
dock than either of these in course of con- 
struction, fit to accommodate the largest 
ironclads, having a length of 800 feet, 
width 95 feet and depth at sill 32 feet. 
The coal sheds are declared to be ca- 
pable of holding 100,000 tons of fuel, and 
vessels are coaled by Chinese coolies with 
surprising celerity. Singapore has for 
many years been famous for this rapidity 
of coaling, but the people of Moji, in 
Japan, facing Shimonoseki, are now con- 
sidered to outstrip all others in this work. 
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In addition to the forts—one of which, 
Fort Serapong, 301 feet above sea level, 
entirely commands the approaches from 
the westward—the port is effectively de- 
fended by mines, etc., and it may be ac- 
counted a strong position for the purpose 
to which it will be devoted in respect to 
the British navy. 

The elevation of Singapore into a naval 
base of the first order, as seems to be the 
intention of the government, may as- 
suredly serve as an indication of the Brit- 
ish resolve to render the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance a guarantee for the peace of the 
Far East. 

The government’s scheme does not, 
however, meet with the approval of every 
one. Lieutenant Carlyon Bellairs said 
that if it should turn out that the im- 
perial government has not brought about 
the purchase for strategic reasons, but 
that the docks are to be acquired and 
worked by the Straits Settlement govern- 
ment as a commercial undertaking, it 
might be a most valuable experiment, and 
one he would like to see adopted by the 
Australian Commonwealth in the case of 
Sydney Harbor. But if the proposal were 
one for a new fortified naval base he re- 
garded it as a reversal of the policy of 
concentration .recently pursued and an 
outlay to which a dying government 
should certainly not commit the country. 


Epitor’s Notse.—After the foregoing article was ready for the press H. S. H. Prince Louis of 


3attenberg was interviewed on the matter in order to obtain an authoritative statement as to the 
exact facts. He stated that the British Government had taken no steps towards purchasing the docks 
mentioned in the article, but that the Straits Settlement Government had purchased the docks 


purely as a commercial venture actuated by a policy outlined by Lieutenant Bellairs in the last 


paragraph of the article. 


SEE 





THE NEW FIELD GUN ADOPTED BY ENGLAND 


EUROPE'S NEW FIELD GUNS 


BY 
OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT 


One essential of a quick-firing gun, ac- 
cording to the European standard, is that 
on firing the carriage should remain per- 
fectly stationary, thus enabling the gun- 
ners to serve their piece with a celerity 
undreamed of with the older breech-load- 
ing guns. ‘This is arrived at by introduc- 
ing a kind of buffer or cushion between 
the gun and the carriage. 

In older equipments when the gun was 
fired both gun and carriage recoiled sev- 
eral yards, the gunners stepping aside to 
escape injury. The gun and carriage had 
then to be man-handled up to its former 
position and laid again on the target, 
processes naturally involving delay of 
several seconds and somewhat fatiguing 
to the men. 


The New Method 
The introduction of the quick-firing 


gun has caused this to be a thing of the 


past. The modern gun when fired recoils 


on a sort of slide, the force of recoil being 
gradually checked by the flow of liquid 
(usually oil) past a piston-head and by 
the compression of powerful steel springs 
As soon as the recoil is completely 
checked the gun is pushed up again by the 
expansion of the springs, the gun sights 
remaining aligned on the target. 

The movement of the main part of the 


carriage is prevented by the “spade,’ 
which is a triangular plate of steel fixed 
underneath the end of the trail and which 
is forced into the ground by the shock of 
discharge from the first round, thus an- 
choring the carriage firmly in position. 
During the South African War the gov- 
ernment bought from the German firm. of 
Ehrhardt eighteen batteries of quick-fir 
ing guns. This was among the earlie1 
types of quick-firing guns, and except for 
certain weaknesses in the construction of 


the carriage, has proved itself an excellent 
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weapon. It is now to be followed by the 
new 18-pr. quick-firing gun, around which 
so much controversy has raged. This for 
a field gun is of exceptionally high power, 
firing a shell weighing 18% pounds. It 
is also capable of a high rate of fire, as 
many as twenty-nine rounds per minute 
having been got out of the gun. 

The gun has a range of 6,000 yards, is 
provided with a shield of nickel steel cap- 
able of resisting rifle bullets at compara- 
tively close ranges, and is fitted with the 
latest 
Its somewhat excessive weight is its only 


sighting and firing mechanisms. 
disadvantage. ‘lhe 12% pr. horse artillery 
gun is identically the same as tlre 18 pr. 
but on a smaller scale, as demanded by 
the requirements of high mobility pecu- 
liar to this branch of the regiment. 

The illustration of the German gun, al- 
though in appearance very typical of a 
modern field gun, actually represents a 
siege piece mounted on a travelling car- 
riage. When it is run back on the trail it is 
in the most convenient position for being 
drawn on the road. The extremely small 
limber, which is little more than a perch 
to take the weight of the trail, recalls the 
cannon of a century ago and is interest- 
ing, showing as it does how often old 
This 


famous 


methods in time find favor again. 
gun is the product of Krupp’s 
firm and is under consideration by the 
German authorities. It is proposed as a 
step toward rearmament in Germany to 
remount their present gun on an up-to- 
date recoil-absorbing carriage. This is a 
similar step to that taken by the English 
\War Department when the 15-pr. breech 
loading gun was provided with a recoil 
buffer and spade attached under the axle- 
tree. 
The 
French quick-firing gun illustrated is its 


principal characteristic of the 


great length, rendered necessary by the 
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high velocity thought desirable by French 
artillerists. The gun is provided with a 
hydraulic buffer of the usual type, but is 
peculiar in having no running-up springs 
The gun is returned to the firing position 
by compressed air, but the details have so 
far been kept secret. ‘The gun has a metal 
shield and spade and carries three gun- 
ners on the limber. ‘The ammunition is of 
the “viscid” variety (i. e., shell and cart- 
ridge in one) and is carried in pigeonholes 


When 


a French battery comes into action a wag- 


fitted to the limber and waggon. 


gon is brought alongside each and there 
unlimbered. One body of the waggon is 
then up-ended and the lids opening out- 
ward form a protection for the gunners 
preparing the shell. A French battery 
consists of four guns and twelve ammu- 
nition waggons, though there is a rumor 
that they are about to return to the six- 
gun battery. The gun fires a shell of 14 
pounds, with a very high velocity and 
long range. 

Last year it was announced that the 
new Austrian quick-firing gun was to be 
wrought bronze, with recoil mechanism 
and detachable shield for the protection of 
the gunners. After long-continued trials 
the Austrian government appears to have 
at length got within reasonable distance 
of deciding upon the type of gun it will 
have. Austria is one of those countries 
which have taken up field howitzers ; they 
are held to be very useful for indirect fir- 
ing. Batteries of field howitzers have also 
been supplied to the British and German 
service. The strength of the Austrian 
field artillery is 1,583 officers, 25,502 men 
and 13,901 horses. ‘The trail is of the box 
pattern, as in our older field guns, and is 
retained in order to permit of the high 
angles of elevation demanded by a how- 
itzer. At a period when France had al- 


ready introduced a non-recoil, quick-firing 
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field gun firing no fewer than twenty-four 
rounds a minute, England still hung on to 
a weapon that required relaying after each 
round, and when as a sop to its critics a 
spade attachment was added to its trail 
the War Office insisted to the public that 
it was the equal of most foreign guns for 
field use. 
the 


With this gun we entered on 
South African War, and though its 
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out. This gun, whose purchase at first 


aroused a certain amount of hostile crit- 


icism, soon proved itself a first-class weap- 


on, and now is about to be adopted exten- 
The Ehrhardt 
gun is constructed of Ehrhardt steel, a 
metal which is said to have remarkable 
properties of resistance to the strain of 
firing. The carriage is provided with a U 


sively into our service. 


THE NEW FRENOH QUICK FIRING GUNS IN PARK FORMATION 


defects were not so patent as might have 
been expected, it was soon seen that we 
ought to have something better and more 
up to date. 

When additional guns were wanted at 
short notice recourse was had to the Ger- 
man firm of Ehrhardt, which was able to 
let us have almost at once several bat- 
teries of a weapon they had just brought 


shaped tube called a cradle, inside which 
is the brake, consisting of a hydraulic cyl- 
inder which is attached to the fore car- 
riage supporting the gun with which it re- 
coils, sliding along the piston, which is 
into the foremost end of the 
In the rear portion of the cradle 


screwed 
cradle. 

are powerful springs which return the gun 
to the firing position the moment the force 
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THE NEW GERMAN HOWITZER GUN 





THE NEW GERMAN SIEGE GUN 





THE AUSTRIAN FIELD HOWITZER 





SUB TARGET GUN 





of the recoil has spent itself. The weapon 
is fastened to two carriages which slide 
backward and forward with it on the top 
of the cradle. It is, therefore, very diffi- 
cult for the gun to shift its position, and 
with a skilled gun detachment a very 
rapid rate of fire is easily maintained. 

\t Bisley, England, a new competition 
has been introduced, the sub-target gun 
machine, illustrated here, as used by the 
boys of the St. Vincent. The sub-target, 
which is the invention of Mr. Henry H. 
Cummings, of Boston, Mass., may be 
briefly described as “a firearm holder, with 
no aiming point of rest, having the ca- 
pacity to move with the firearm carried 
by it, and electrically controlled recording 
mechanism, including a miniature target 
offset from the trajectory of the firearm to 
record the direction of trajectory.” It 
consists of a properly designed stand, the 
‘carriage base, the ground steel carriage 
rod, having at the target end the steel 
scoring needle accurately spring bal- 
anced; the sub-target holder, which is re- 
leased electro-magnetically by the trigger 
when the gun is fired, driving the sub-tar- 
get against the scoring needle, thus giv- 
ing an absolute record of the aim or hold 
of the gun by the marksman, and the 
gun holder proper, comprising a jointed 
frame in which the gun is securely held, 
the joints having nicely ground and fitted 
ball bearings so designed and constructed 
that it is absolutely impossible to secure a 
point of rest with which to steady the gun 
when aiming, the complete holder so 
counterbalanced that only the weight of 
the firearm is supported by the marksman. 
The entire apparatus as a unit is scientif- 
ically correct and absolutely accurate. 
The invention has been found of great use 
in the navy, which seems to be far keener 
than the army in improving its shooting 
capacity. 





MANAGEMENT OF POST EXCHANGES 


BY A 
POST EXCHANGE OFFICER 


Post Exchange Officers are invited to write articles or suggestions for publication in this department. 
Articles can be of any length up to 2,500 words and will be paid for on publication at our usual rate, 


VER the 1880 
army posts have been pro- 


since year 
vided with post exchanges 
or canteens, as they were 
Started 


originally as an experiment 


originally called. 


at posts where facilities for 
purchasing were wanting, 
J they were afterward intro- 


duced universally and were recognized by 


the government, as being a valuable adjunct 
to the sobriety and discipline of the post. 
Acting under the pressure of a popular 
clamor, instigated by well meaning but igno- 
rant people, the sale of beer and light wines 
was abolished a few years ago, although at 
the time this action was taken fears were 
expressed as to the dangers which would 
crop up from the abolition of a respectable 
means of obtaining alcoholic refreshments. 

These fears have been more than realized, 
and it is safe to prophesy that a return will 
be made to the old canteen privileges at an 
early session of Congress. 

Paragraph 9 of the post exchange regula- 
tions states that the features of a post ex- 
change should consist as follows: 

“First—A well-stocked general store, in 
which such goods are kept as are usually re- 


quired at military posts, and as extensive in 


numbers and variety as conditions will jus- 
tify. 

*“Second—A well-kept lunch counter, sup- 
plied with as great a variety of viands as cir- 
such as tea, coffee, 

fish, 
cooked and canned meats, sandwiches, pas- 


cumstances permit, 


cocoa, non-alcoholic drinks, soup, 
tries, etc. 


Third—Reading and recreation rooms, 
supplied with books, periodicals and other 
reading matter; billiard and pool tables, 
bowling alley and facilities for other proper 
indoor games, as well as apparatus for out- 
door sports and exercises, such as cricket. 
football, baseball, tennis, etc., and a well 
equipped gymnasium possessing also the 
requisite paraphernalia for outdoor athlet- 
cs." 

The above are some of the features which 
a post exchange should comprise, but these 
have been added to in many instances, where 
the post exchange has been directed by an 
enterprising and efficient officer. 

It is the purpose of this department to 
print month by month articles by successful 
post exchange officers, describing exactly 
how they run their exchange and giving the 
details, where possible of what lines of mer- 
chandise have given most satisfaction to the 
men and most profit to the treasury. 
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The interest which the government has 
taken in post exchanges should be a stimulus 
to the 
every exchange to the highest possible de- 
gree of efficiency. 

In this article we will only consider one or 
two of the essential points to be followed 


secure very best results and raise 


in order to insure success by the post ex- 
change officers. 

Buving Goods.—It is obvious that in order 
to make all transactions as profitable as pos- 
sible goods must be purchased at the lowest 
possible price. Many officers do not pay 
enough attention to this point. When goods 
are required they buy them in small quanti- 
ties, generally from a middle man, and some- 
times even from a retailer. It ought not to 
be necessary to point out that no retailer, 
under which category a post exchange 
stands, can afford to buy goods from a re- 
tailer. Post exchange officers should, there- 
fore, remember that in every place possible 
goods should be purchased from the manu- 
facturer. It does not matter if you are only 
ordering a quarter of a dozen of an article 
you should send your order to the manufact- 
urer or wholesaler, because a discount rang- 
ing from 10 to 40 per cent can always be se- 
cured. If you should happen to find a mer- 
chant so short-sighted as to decline to deal 
with you on this basis you will have no dif- 
ficulty in interesting an enterprising compet- 
itor, who will be more than anxious to assist 
you in every way to build up a trade for his 
gC i ds. 

Post exchange officers should read the ad- 


vertisements which appear in this magazine, 
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because the firms advertising therein are 
anxious to secure the army and navy trade 
and are willing to assist its development in 


every possible way. Look through your 


stock, and see if these firms are represented ; 
if not, you had better get into communication 


with them at once. They expect nothing 
unreasonable, but are willing to work with 
post exchange officers in every possible way. 
They are circularizing every exchange regu- 
larly and officers are advised to carefully 
note the offers they make; they do not ex- 
pect any profit unless their goods are sold, 
and if the men in the posts buy their goods 
it is the best evidence to you of the wisdom 
of stocking their goods. 

It may surprise some persons to learn that 
one battleship which left the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard carried $2,800 worth of one popular 
brand of candy. This figure seems stagger- 
ing, but it is a fact that many post exchanges 
sell this quantity of candy over and over 
again each year. Some exchange officers 
occasionally find themselves in the position 
of requiring goods and not knowing the 
names of the manufacturers. When this oc- 
curs a letter to the post exchange editor of 
ARMY AND Navy Lire will be given imme- 
diate attention. The inquirer will be placed 
in communication with reliable manufactur- 
ers, of course without any charge being 
made. We are in a position to know just 
which firms are desirous of building up a 
trade with the army and navy, and, as we 
will be serving both our subscriber and ad- 
vertiser in rendering such service, we will be 
more than glad of the opportunity. 





SOCIAL NOTES OF THE SERVICE 


Communications desired for publication in this department are invited from our readers in every 


branch of the Service. 


All contributions must be signed by the sender as a guarantee of good faith but 


no contributors’ name will be published without permission. 


Governor's Island Notes 

On Friday, November 10, His Serene Highness 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, attended a luncheon 
in his honor at Governor’s Island. He arrived at 
the pier on the Vigilant, harbor pilot boat. As he 
stepped ashore General Grant and his staff met 
him and escorted him to the officers’ club, where 
the luncheon was to be served. 
arations had been made. 


Elaborate prep- 
The clubhouse had been 
decorated with chrysanthemums and palms, while 
American and English flags were hung on the 
walls. 
the reception which followed. 


An orchestra played at the luncheon and 


At the luncheon Prince Louis was seated in the 
place of honor, with Mrs. Grant. 
took in Mrs. Chaffee. The toasts were informal. 
The healths of the President, the King and the 
Prince were drunk, and the army and navy of each 
country was saluted. The Prince told of his pleas- 
ure at being able to attend the reception and 


General Grant 


thanked his hosts for a most cordial greeting. 

Some of those at the luncheon were: General 
and Mrs. Chaffee, Miss Chaffee, General and Mrs. 
Mills, Admiral and Mrs. Evans, Admiral and Mrs. 
3rownson, Admiral and Mrs. 
Coghlan, Admiral and Mrs. Sigsbee, Colonel and 
Mrs. Thompson, Colonel and Mrs. John McCook, 
Major and Mrs. Burr, Captain and Mrs. Ward, 
Captain and Mrs. Cowles, Captain Pillsbury, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Emory, Senator John Kean, Senator 
and Mrs. Stephen B. Elkins, Miss Elkins, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Morton, Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Oakley Rhinelander, 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Robinson, Miss Robinson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Mrs. Nellie Grant 
Sartoris and Alfred Vanderbilt. 


Admiral Davis, 


The first step in the direction of the extensive 
improvements that are to be ultimately completed 
on this island is the building of the new chapel. 
The laying of the cornerstone of the same was 


celebrated with appropriate ceremonies on Octo- 
ber 26. The building when completed will be one 
of the most attractive buildings on the island—in 
fact, the finest. Situated to the end of 
Colonels’ Row, just north of the old South Bat- 
tery, it will stand as a monument to the untiring 
efforts of Chaplain Smith, 
out ceasing that he might obtain a place of wor- 
ship proportionate to and adequate for the new 


east 


who has worked with- 


and enlarged island. 
A brief history of the events leading up to the 
building of the new chapel will be of interest to 
many of our readers, so we append the same. 
The first chaplain of Governor’s Island, so far 
as available records show, was the Rev. John 
MecVickar, D. D., from about 1841-1860. 
succeeded by Chaplains Scudder, Beaubien, La 
Tourette, Davidson, Gocdwin and Smith, covering 
1841 


He was 


a period of sixty-four years. In services 
were held in Post Headquarters. 
This proving unsuitable, Dr. McVickar raised 


money by private subscription and built in 1846 


what is now 


the present wooden structure. 

In 1868 the War Department 
chaplains from Governor’s Island, and the offi- 
cers appealed to the Rev. Dr. Dix, rector of Trin- 


withdrew the 


ity Church, Wall street, to continue, if possible, 
the services of the Episcopal Church, to which 
they were attached and for which the chapel was 
erected. 

1868, the Secretary of War ap- 
proved the proposition made by Trinity Corpora- 


On August I1, 


tion to “furnish and pay a clergyman to conduct 
religious and school exercises at Governor’s Isl- 
New York 


allowed quarters and fuel by the government and 


and, Harbor, said clergyman to be 
have the facilities usually afforded to chaplains.” 
In accordance with this order the Rev. Alexander 
1868. He 
died in the discharge of his duties during the yel- 


Davidson was appointed chaplain in 


low fever epidemic of 1870. He was succeeded by 
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the Rev. E. H. C. Goodwin, who stationed 
here from 1871 to 1904. 

The present chaplain, the Rev. 
Smith, was appointed in 1904. 


Permission was given in 1905 


was 
Edmund Banks 


by the War De- 
partment to replace the building of 1846, which is 
at present unsuitable for use as a Post Chapel. 
The funds for its erection are appropriated by 
Trinity Corporation. 
and is to be 


It will cost about $50,000 


constructed of Indiana limestone. 
The building will be 106 by 75 feet and will seat 
about 450. It 
70 feet in height and will be entirely of fireproof 
construction, with stone floors and a crypt. 
ity Corporation has donated a fine organ, which 
is being built by Hook & 
The will be of 
with stone corbels, and regimental standards will 


will have a massive stone tower 


Trin- 


Hastings, of Boston. 


roof open timber construction, 
be displayed from these. 

Several memorials have already been promised, 
including one to Dr. McVickar, the first chaplain, 
and to Mrs. W. S. Hancock. 


others will be given in memory af army officers 


It is expected that 


and their families who have lived on Governor's 
Island. 

The cornerstone was laid with imposing eccle- 
siastical and military functions, and the building 
The archi- 
Haights, of No. 452 Fifth 


will be completed in about one year. 
tect is Mr. Charles C. 
avenue, New York. 


West Point 


The coming of Prince Louis was, of course, the 
event of the month at West Point. The picture 
I send you (see page 10 of this number) will 
show how eagerly His Royal Highness enjoyed 
the game with the Indians. 

A reception was tendered the Prince after the 
game, at which a representative gathering attend- 
ed, and after the had New 
York in the evening a very enjoyable hop was 
given in Cullum Hall, which wound up the fes- 
tivities of a very strenuous day. 


Prince returned to 


Annapolis 


Great interest surrounds the late 
tragedy here of the death of Midshipman James 
R. Branch. 


rest, and a court martial has been ordered. 


naturally 


Midshipman Meriwether is under ar- 


The coming football game also commands at- 
tention. 
helps to 
over the 


The victory over Bucknell by 34 to o 
arouse the greatest hopes for a victory 
army team, but as this question will be 


AND 
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LAYING THE CORNERSTONE OF THE NEW 
CHAPEL ON GOVERNOR'S ISLAND 


settled almost as soon as these notes appear we 


must exercise our patience. 


The two weeks’ delay in the opening of the 
Academy, caused by a diphtheria epidemic, fol- 
the the English 
squadron, has made a very busy term thus far 

Seven hundred midshipmen adrift throughout 
the United States awaiting orders to return to 


lowed so closely by visit of 


duty finally buckled down to their books at study 
call on the evening of October 15th. 


There are more midshipmen here at pres- 


ent than ever before, and all are quartered in 
the Hall. Work is 
progressing on the other buildings, and it will 


newly completed Bancroft 
be but a year or so more before every vestige of 
the old Academy has disappeared 

The social season really began with the re- 
ception to Prince Louis on November 2d by Ad- 
Earlier in the 
afternoon the Prince inspected the corps of mid- 


miral Sands, the superintendent. 


shipmen as a brigade of infantry, and it was a 
careful scrutiny. After this he went to the super- 
intendent’s residence, where the instructors had 
the opportunity of meeting him. 

Among the many events which followed were 
an oyster roast and hunt up the Severn 
River—successful from all points of view. At 
the smoker at the officers’ mess the visitors were 
better posted on the songs of the day than were 
They had picked up the 


coon 


American officers. 
The midshipmen’s hop on the 


the 
latest at Halifax. 
4th assumed the proportions of a graduation ball, 
and the personally conducted tour to Washing- 

The Eng- 
to happen to 


old An- 


ton afforded no end of amusement 


lishmen wondered what was going 
New York if this 


was slow 


them in 
napolis. 
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When it was all over Admiral Evans’s ships got 


away first, and the Englishmen followed next 


day, the 8th. 


Mare Island 


The Celtic, which arrived here from Puget 
Sound for coal, has left for its long journey to 
the East. 3ull, have 
commanded her, has left for Santa Barbara, his 


orders having been revoked at the last moment. 


Commander who was to 


A very pretty ceremony took place on November 
20, when seven memorial windows were installed 
in St. Peter’s Chapel. 

Mrs. Emory Winship gave a dinner on her 
marriage anniversary to a number of friends. 

The Paul Jones and the Marblehead sailed for 
their stations, and the Perry will follow soon. 


Fort Hamilton 


Keen regret is felt by the members of this gar- 
rison, at the orders transferring Colonel George 
G. Greenough from here to Fort Moultrie, South 
Carolina. He has been here but two and a half 
years, and has been a most kind and considerate 
commandant, besides doing much for the perma- 
nent improvement of Fort Hamilton. Mr. and 
Mrs. Langdon, of New York, cousins of Colonel 
Greenough, who have been with him for.a short 
time, have been a delightful addition to the gar- 
rison and will be missed from its life. 

Colonel Grimes, from Fort Moultrie, is to take 
command here, and, with Mrs. Grimes, arrived 
The other recent arrivals on 
Malcolm An- 


Barrancas, Florida; Lieutenant 


during November. 
Lieutenant and Mrs. 
druss, Fort 
and Mrs. Robert Welsh, from Fort Hancock, New 


the post are: 
from 
Jersey, and Lieutenants Gilmer and Bowen, from 
Fortress Monroe, Virginia. 

Miss Clara Kilbourne, of Fort Monroe, Virginia, 
and Miss Cummins, daughter of Major Cummins, 
of Fort Wadsworth, chaperoned by Mrs. Williams, 
were the guests at a most delightful house party 
given by Lieutenant Bowen at his quarters. He 
gave a luncheon for the ycung ladies, followed by 
a tea in the afternoon and a hop supper, after the 
hop that evening. Mr. Bowen is a most charming 
host, and the tea in the afternoon was enjoyed by 
many. The Fifth Artillery band played in a room 
Dainty and delicious refreshments 
present Miss 
Mrs. Harmon, the 
Andruss, Mrs. Horn, Mrs. 


across the hall. 


were served. Among those 


Miss 
Harmon, 


were 
Kilbourne, 
Mrs 


Cummins, 
Misses 
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Langdon, Mrs. Hinkle, Captain Horn, Lieutenants 
Andruss, Bowen, Gilmer and Hinkle. 
The hop that evening was the regular semi- 


monthly hop, but was unusually large, several of 
the officers having guests from New York. The 
hall looked gay and attractive, with large Amer- 
ican flags draped the entire length of the walls, 
and many Japanese lanterns hung from the ceil- 
ing. Mrs. Harmon After the band 
played “Home, Sweet Home,” the entire hop went 
to the quarters of Lieutenant Bowen, who was host 


received. 


at a delicious “Dutch” supper. 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Andruss gave a jolly lob- 
ster fishing party on the engineer dock at Fort 
Hamilton. Large baskets filled with all sorts of 
dainties were taken to the dock in the morning, 
and at 1 o’clock, while waiting for the lobsters to 
be caught in the nets, a picnic luncheon was served 
on the dock. The guests were the Misses Harmon, 
Mr. and Mrs. Langdon, Lieutenant and Mrs. Hin- 
kle, Lieutenants Bowen, Gilmer and Edwards. 
The officers and ladies of Fort Hamilton, as well 
as the other harbor forts. were invited to meet 
Rear Admiral H. S. H. Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg at a reception given by General and Mrs. 
Frederick D. Grant at Governor’s Island on No- 
vember 10, and later at another reception given 
by Rear Admiral and Mrs. Coghlan in their quar- 
ters at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
Fort 


The quarter- 


master’s boat stopped at Hamilton at 1 
o'clock, arriving at Governor’s Island in time for 
2 330. 


left for the navy yard in time for the reception at 


the reception at From there a navy boat 
4, and the army boat was to be at the navy yard 
by 6 to carry the army people back down the 
harbor. 

On November 15 two plays were given in the 
post hop hall by the dramatic committee of St. 
After the plays there was a hop. 
Harmon has been visiting Mrs. Honeycutt 


John’s Church. 
Mrs. 
at Fort Adams, Newport, R. I. 
Captain and Mrs. Stone have returned from a 
Canada. Captain 
Stone’s mother and father, Mr. and Mrs. Stone, 


two months’ leave spent in 
have been his guests for some time. 

Mrs, Ambrose C. Pike, of Glens Falls, N. Y., is 
visiting her daughter and son-in-law, Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Malcolm Andruss. 

Mrs. Arringdale, of Wilmington, N. C., 


been visiting Mrs. William Roberts. 


has 


Mrs. Roberts has gone to Governor’s Island, as 
Dr. Roberts is to be stationed there for some time. 
Mrs. Frank Hamilton, of Albany, N. Y., has 
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been visiting her daughter and son-in-law, Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Francis M, Hinkle. 

Mr. Landers, brother of Captain Landers, is 
visiting Captain and Mrs. Landers. 

Mrs. Frank B. Edwards has returned from a 
two months’ visit in Texas. 

The Fort Hamilton football team was late this 
year in starting practice, but has been steadily im- 
proving, and is now one of the strongest soldier 
teams in New York Harbor. Fort Hancock was 
defeated 6—o in the opening game, with a crip- 
pled team. Fort Jay was held to a o—5 score, and 
a week later a O—o game was played with Fort 
Totten. The next week a bad slump overtook the 
team and Fort Totten defeated it, 22—o. New 
players were gotten out, and the strong Fort 
Slocum team was defeated by four touchdowns to 
nothing. Several games have been played with 
outside teams, and Fort Hamilton succeeded in de- 
feating the Oreos Athletic Club at Asbury Park, 


hd 
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MERROW - CURRIE 


At Vancouver, Wash., on Nov. 1, Miss Jannie 
Alice Merrow was married to Lieutenant Den- 
nis H. Currie, of the Artillery Corps, U. S. A. 


WARD - BRONSON 


At Christ Episcopal Church, Rochester, N. Y., 
on Nov. 20 Miss Charlotte Ferriss Ward was 
married to Lieutenant Amon Bronson, Jr., 


U. S. N. 


SKINNER - JOHNSON 


At Trinity Church, Chambersburg, Pa., on 
Nov. 22 Miss Helen Alexander Skinner was 
married to Mr. Sewell Marion Johnson. 
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MARRIAGES OF THE MONTH 


Announcements intended for this Department are invited from our friends in the service and if 
photographs of the contracting parties are furnished, the same will be published at the earliest date possible. 
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11 to 5, the club’s first defeat at the hands of a 
soldier team. Lieutenant Hinkle, Superintendent 
of Athletics, has coached the team this year. 


Fort Adams 


As is usually the case, the coming of autumn 
has brought a quiet spell to social events in this 
vicinity, the football games being about the 
only opportunity for Army and Nay friends to 
meet. 

In the football Fort Greble and the Naval 
Training Station are in the lead, both teams 
having beaten Fort Adams and the Torpedo 
Station, the other two members of the league. 
General opinion seems to point out Fort Greble 
for the champion. The Torpedo Station has 
lost a great many of its best players, and will 
probably come in as a strong rear guard. 

By the retirement of Colonel William Ennis, 
Artillery Corps, the service loses one of its 
ablest officers and social circles two of their 
greatest attractions, Mrs. and Miss Ennis. On 
the Colonel's retirement he was presented with 
a loving cup by the Artillery officers of Fort 
Adams. 


SIMS - HITGHCOCK 

At St. John’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 21, Miss Anne Erwin 
Hitchcock, daughter of Mr. E. A. Hitchcock, 
Secretary of the Interior, was married to Lieu- 
tenant Commander William Snowden Sims, 
U.S. N. 


WOOTTEN - RODNEY 
At Wilmington, N. C., on Nov. 15, Mrs. Anne 
Nessfield Wootten was married to Lieutenant 
George B. Rodney, 5th U. S. Cavalry. 


DOWNING - EDGER 


\t San Francisco on Nov. 21 Miss Edith 
Downing was married to Captain Benjamin J. 
Eder, of the Medical Department, U. S. A. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
LIEUTENANT FARNSWORTH, U. S. A. 


Captain of the West Point Football Team ’02 
F 3 





THE WEST POINT ARMY FOOTBALL TEAM °05 
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N event which is causing 
the most interest in 
Army and Navy circles 
at present is the annual 
football game between 
the two national acade- 
mies, who play on 
Princeton Field on De- 
cember 2. Not once in 
the last seven years 
has the Navy had such bright and hopeful 
prospects. It looks like the Navy all the 
way, as the season’s records are consid- 
ered. 

The Navy has a team of veterans, well 
balanced and thoroughly developed. It 
is a team that is, with few exceptions, the 
same as the one which gave the Army 
such a battle last year in the second half 
of the Army and Navy game. Army fol- 
lowers then realized what a team they 
would have to defeat this year. 

The Army, on the other hand, is not a 
well balanced team. Neither is it a sea- 
soned team of veterans. It is a team be- 
low the standard of Army teams of the 
past few years. It is not to be despised 
on that account, however, for the teams 
the Army has put forth of recent years 
could discount considerably any that has 
represented the Navy. 

The loss of several of the Army’s star 
players—namely, Tipton, Hammond, Doe 
and Graves—will be keenly felt this year, 
while the Navy has not lost any of their 
particularly brilliant players. 

In team work the Navy is far ahead of 
the Army. The Navy is fast and aggres- 
sive, the Army slow and listless. The 
Navy is ever on the ball, following it 
constantly ; the Army seldom gets the ball 
ona fumble. At present the Navy line is 
so far superior to the Army’s that there is 


no comparison. The Navy line charges 
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quicker, and invariably gets the advant- 
age of the opposing line, breaking 
through and stopping plays before they 
can get properly formed. 

A look at the records of the two teams 
this vear will fail to show any chance for 
the Army to win. The Navy has lost but 
one game—that to Swarthmore by a sin- 
gle point—while the Army has not de- 
feated a single first-class team. The 
Navy. to be sure, has not played the class 
of teams that the Army has, but the Army 
has been decisively beaten in all her more 
important games. ‘This is to the advant- 
age of the Army team, for they have 
learned their lesson. They know what it 
is to be pushed back toward their own 
goal without becoming demoralized, but 
has the Navy? The Army has stood up 
against the driving and smashing attacks 
of Yale, Harvard and the Carlisle Indians. 
Can the Navy produce a stronger offence 
than these teams have used against the 
Army? That can hardly be expected. 
The Army did not stop these other teams. 
\Will it stop the Navy? We predict that 
it will not, for it is lamentably weak on 
defensive. 

\nnapolis has this year a backfield that 
will discount any that the Army can put 
on Princeton Field on December 2. The 
Navy has surely a clever and fast back- 
field and one on which the Navy iustly 
depends for many substantial gains in 
every game. It has both speed and 
weight ; in other words, it is at once good 
in open play, end runs, breaks, etc., and at 
the same time can hit the line with a 
smash and a drive that West Point will 
be doing well to stop next December. 

\ glance at the Navy candidates for the 
backfield shows no less than a dozen men 
from whom the final four will be picked. 
Ghormley will undoubtedly be first choice 
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for fullback, with Smith pushing him hard 
for his place. Ghormley is, however, the 
better defensive player of the two, and 
by far the best line bucker the navy has. 
The Army has no regular fullback of 
Ghormley’s class, except Torney, who is 
about as good a defensive player as there 
is on the gridiron to-day, and surely no 
one on the Navy team can hit the line as 
can Torney when he is fit. As substitutes 
for Torney Watkins and Philoon are the 
only men available, both of whom are be- 
low the standard required this year for 
members of the team. 

Coming to the halfbacks, we have of 
the many Navy candidates Spencer, Do- 
herty and Douglass, two of whom will un- 
doubtedly be chosen to start the game. 
It looks now like Spencer and Doherty, 
though Douglass is not out of the run- 
All three are fast and speedy and 
Douglass can punt 
very well, and for this reason is a strong 
candidate for one of the positions. Other 


ning. 
can hit the line hard 


candidates who have shown up well are 
The 


Army will start Beavers and Hill, both 


Townsend, Jones and Bernard. 
good men at running the ends and fairly 
strong in hitting the line, especially Hill; 
the latter is an excellent defensive player. 
As substitutes for these positions there 
Beavers should 
But 
he is unsteady and liable to lose his head 
At the 
Navy has the choice of Norton, Decker or 
Needham. 


and for this reason is liable to get the 


are R. Smith and Greble. 
outpunt any of the Navy punters. 
critical moment. 


at a quarter 


Norton is a good drop kicker, 


place, though Decker is the better gen- 
eral of the two and can run the team bet- 
ter. Needham is third choice. Garry will 
start for the Army, and his two years’ 
experience should make him a capable 


man and he may be expected to give a 
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CAPTAIN GILLISPIE, ARMY TEAM *°05 


good account of himself. Westover will 
So 
then the Navy will have a slightly better 
backfield when the two teams line up on 
December 2. 


be his substitute, and a good one. 


At centre there will then be a strong 
fight for supremacy. Causey or Rees will 
line up for the Navy, while Abraham will 
pass the ball for the Army. Abraham has 


been first substitute for centre for three 
vears and has been the regular centre all 
He is light, but aggressive, 


Tip- 


this season. 
and will give Causey a hard game. 
ton’s loss is the greatest the Army will 
feel. At the guards the Navy will put 
Shafforth, with 
as substitutes. 


and 
Slingluff 


probably O’Brien 


Chambers and 








ARMY 





The Army will have Weeks and Christy. 
Shafforth will outplay Weeks on the line 
and Christy will outplay O’Brien. 
Weeks, however, will be used to carry the 
ball most of the time, and his strong of- 
fensive work will to some degree offset 
his weak defence. West Point has no 
substitute for these positions, except 
Moss. At tackles the Navy will place 
Piersol and Grady, with McKinney and 
Cabaniss substitutes. The Army will 
have Erwin and Mettler and Luetan. Er- 
win and Mettler will start. Mettler will 
hold Piersol safe, but Grady will outplay 
Erwin. Erwin and Weeks will be the 
weak part of the Army line, and here the 
Navy will make many good gains. 

At the ends for the Navy we will find 
Captain Howard and probably Wood- 
worth. But the latter is uncertain as the 
second choice. There are many candi- 
dates for Captain Howard's partner. 
Among the more promising ends are 
Clark, Daugue, Welsch and Strowther. 
Clark and Daugue are both good ends. 
The Navy is sure of a good pair of ends. 
Capt. Gillespie and Wilhelm will probably 
start for West Point, Rockwell being sub- 
stitute. Rockwell is the fastest end the 
Army has, but is very light, and will 
therefore give way to Wilhelm. Captain 
Gillespie is very fast himself, but is very 
liable to miss his tackle. The Navy will 
be the stronger on the ends. The Navy 
will also handle punts better than will the 
Army, and this means a good deal. The 
Army team is developing slowly and will 
be in the best possible shape to fight to 
For this 
reason a decisive Navy victory that so 


the last ditch on December 2. 


many predict this year may not be forth- 
coming. But judged by what has been 
demonstrated thus far this year, the Navy 
should win, and if it does not, so much 


more credit to the Army. 


AND 
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The Military Steeplechase at Morris Park 


One of the most interesting and enter- 
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taining events at the inaugural meeting of 
the United Hunts Racing Association, 
held on October 21, 25 and 28, was the 
Military Steeplechase. This race, for 
four-vear-olds and upward, was contested 
by entries which were the property of 
and ridden by officers of the army— 
active members of Squadron “A,” New 
York; Squadron “C,” Brooklyn; Squad- 
ron “A,” Baltimore; the First Philadel- 
phia Troop, and cadets of the United 
States Military Academy. 

There were six entries, four of them 
“A,” National 
Guard of New York, and one from Squad- 
You “E3” 


being from Squadron 


same organization, while the 
regular army had but one entry. Lieuten- 
ant I. S. Martin, of the Fifteenth United 
States Cavalry, rode his horse Dominion. 
\ magnificent cup was presented to Mr. 
Froment, who won the race on _ his 
mount, New Zealand. 

General Grant was present, and he, with 
many other officers, expressed the hope 
that next year the army would furnish 
more entries and make this event a keen 
contest and stimulate a spirit of generous 
rivalry among the different organizations 

THE SUMMARY OF THE RACE 
1. New Zealand, 165, Mr. Froment, 
Squadron “A,” N. G. N. Y. (85), 
(3-5). 
2. Silver Twist, 165, Mr. Alpers (2-1), 
(4-5). 
Taps, 165, Mr. Maguire (10-1), (3-1) 
}. Dominion, 165, Lieutenant Martin 

(11-5), (1-1). 

Squire Gray, 165, Mr. Bates (10-1), 

(3-1). 

Won easily, five lengths. Winner, ch 


w 


Jt 


g., five years, by Rigoletto—Gleneora. 
Owner, Mr. Froment. Trainer, Robert 
Barnfather. 
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FRITZI SCHEFF NOW STARRING IN LIGHT OPERA 





MAUDE ADAMS NOW STARRING IN “PETER PAN” 
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HE return of Miss Maude 
Adams to New York at 
the Empire Theatre will 
be hailed with delight 
by thousands and thou- 
sands of theatregoers to 

this 


whom favorite 





actress's name has a 


world of pleasureful 


rm ¢) 
S08 Her 
ing brings the sweet and wholesome en- 
that 


been associated with; the play and the 


meaning. com- 


tertainment her fame has always 


character has the charming and mag- 


netic impress of her own conquering 
personality and art, and is as distinct 
and different 
the 
from geniuses 
lights. the 


hanced pleasure on this occasion of wel- 


from the other things of 
Miss 
other 


Adams herself is 
of the foot- 


doubly en- 


stage 


the 


as 


They have 
coming Miss Adams back to the Empire 
not only in a new play, but in a new play 
that is from the pen of J. M. Barrie, who, 
like herself, is regarded by the public 
as a little magician of the human heart. 
She appears in “Peter Pan,” a fairy fan- 
tasy in five acts, the hero of which is a 
boy from the Never, Never, Never Land, 
Miss Adams 


plays this boy part, and she plays it with 


who has never grown up. 


the same intensity and earnestness that 
marked her magnificent interpretation of 
“!’Aiglon,” and with the same joyous ex- 
uberance, spontaneity and witchery that 
characterized her irresistible embodiment 
of Lady Babbie. 


announcement that there has been effect- 


It will be seen from this 


ed in this instance a recombination of the 


two dramatic wonder workers under 


whose spell the American public fell six 
Miss Adams first 
peared in the Barrie play of “The Little 


years ago when ap- 


Minister.” The strong hold which it 
has upon the  theatregoers of this 
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country was reasserted last season when 
Miss Adams revived her charming imper- 
sonation of Lady Babbie and found that 
all the playgoing world was ready to give 
her as warm and hearty a welcome in it 
as they had given her when she burst 
upon them in triumph in the role five 
It is because Charles Froh- 
to New 
York in this new Barrie play and new 


vears before. 
man brings Miss Adams back 
Barrie part that there is increased interest 


in her forthcoming engagement at the 


Empire. The role of the boy hero su- 
perbly fits the actress and she ‘embraces 
every opportunity it offers to provide as 
high class and absorbing, as well as varied 
and versatile, an entertainment as it is 
possible for a woman of her skill, scope 
and power to provide. It is her first im- 
The 


Slavey whom she so cleverly portrayed in 


portant creation in two seasons. 


the short “Op o’ Me Thumb” play last 
season, and which was as delicious a bit 
of genre acting as the modern stage has 
ever offered, was not accepted in the 
same full sense that a creation in a long- 
er play would be. It was perfect in its 
way, and, besides touching the highest 
plane of histrionic art, was endowed with 
the 


Miss Adams triumphed in it notably, and 


richest and truest human qualities. 
her admirers crowded the Empire to see 
her in it, but the part served only to raise 
the appetite of playgoers for a further and 
newer revelation of the actress’s abilities. 
This is made in the “Peter Pan” play, and 
it is pretty safe to say that Miss Adams’s 
numerous admirers will not be disap- 
pointed in any of their expectations. The 
statement that “Peter Pan” is a fairy play 
must not cause people to mistake it as a 
production intended for children; it is a 
fairy play in the fullest meaning of the 


word. but it is one that appeals strongly 


to grown-ups 
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Julia Marlowe 

Miss Julia Marlowe 
and E. H. Sothern con- 
tinue to enchant audi- 
ences with “The Mer- 
chant of Venice” at the 
Knickerbocker Theatre. 
The magnificent produc- 
tion of this comedy, the 
beautiful stage pictures, 
the wonderful carnival 
scene, with its lanterns, 
guitar music and sing- 
ing; the restored text of 
the play and the splen- 
did impersonation of 
Shylock and Portia 
given by the principals 
have attracted crowded 
houses and evoked the 
utmost enthusiasm. 
There is more life and 
color in the Sothern- 
Marlowe version of “The 
Merchant of Venice” 
than any of the masters 
of stagecraft of recent 
days have ever imbued 
it with. The carnival 
scene alone is well worth 
seeing. The casket scene 
is rich and_ splendidly 
pictorial. There is 
enough novelty in Mr. , 
Sothern’s Shylock to recommend it even 
to the oldest theatregoers, and it compares 
favorably with any interpretation that has 
been given within the past decade. Miss 
Marlowe’s Portia has all the womanly 
qualities of Shakespeare’s heroine, and is 
abundant in comedy touches. 

Edna May 

Edna May is once again with us in “The 

Catch of the Season” at Daly’s Theatre. 
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JULIA MARLOWE 


She is to be seen in this dainty and beau- 
tiful musical play later on at the Criterion 
Theatre in New York. She continues to 
draw crowded houses to Daly’s and to 
delight and captivate all who see her in 
the role of the twentieth century Cinder- 
ella. ‘The tremendous favor in which she 
is held is shown by the nightly receptions 
viven her and the earnestness and interest 


with which every phase of her work in 
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MISS EDNA MAY IN “THE CATCH OF THE SEASON” 
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“The Catch of the Season” is followe.. 
Her acting, which is as dainty and charm- 
ing as the play itself, excites constant ad- 
miration, and her song hits, “Rainbow,” 
“Buttercups” and “Molly O’Halloran,” are 
always freely encored. ‘The gorgeous pro- 
duction which surrounds her, the abund- 
ant fun and music, the array of interna- 
tional beauties, consisting of London, 
Paris and New York show girls, and the 
bewildering display of elegant gowns, 
make a rich and splendid setting for the 
work of this favorite actress. 


Fritzi Scheff 

This is Miss Fritzi Scheff’s third season 
as a star in comic opera, and it is hardly 
exaggeration to say that the brilliant art- 
ist easily stands pre-eminently at the 
head of her chosen branch of the lyric 
stage in the United States. From the out- 
set of her stellar career there remained no 
shadow of doubt as to the wisdom of her 
election, and however much of a loss her 
secession from grand opera may have 
been to its patrons (and it is a matter of 
that 


very seriously missed from the Metropol- 


common knowledge she has_ been 
itan Opera House), the more numerous 
public who appreciate and patronize good 
music in the lighter form of opera have 
gainers Miss 
The of 
«-mic opera has undoubtedly been en- 


been and are distinct 
Fritzi Scheft’s action. 


by 
dignity 


hanced by the coming of the talented re- 
has 
been presented sc far have invested her 
with a popularity that made her name a 
household word throughout the 


cruit and the operas in which she 


length 


and breadth of the country. Artistes of 


Miss Scheff’s calibre certainly elevate 
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comic opera to a high plane and set a 
standard of merit that we can only hope 
achieved or even emulated by the 
rarest few. 


to see 


Recently the distinguished prima donna 
was asked by an over curious inquirer as 
to wherein lay the difference between 
grand opera and comic opera from her 
point of view. She graciously pointed out 
that in the 
works was not a factor with the singer, 
since the operas themselves had, for the 


former the success of the 


most part, received the stamp of approval 
years ago and therefore the only question 
for the singer was as to the condition of 
her voice, while in the case of the first 
night of a comic opera there was the in- 


evitable anxiety attaching to the exploita- 


tion of something new each season, and 
the harassing doubt as to whether the se- 
lection would strike the fancy of the pub- 
lic, added to the aforesaid concern for the 
voice that was never really absent from a 
singer’s mind. She added that as regard- 
ed first nights, for her part, she had suc- 
ceeded in schooling herself into a state of 
calmness, unnatural though it might be, 
and that usually those occasions found her 


With a bright 


“On those occa- 


a very serene prima donna. 
little smile she added: 
sions | permit my manager to worry for 
me.” The youthful prima donna, so full 
of enthusiasm and bubbling over with ani- 
mal spirits, heads an organization that is 
paramount. The members of her com- 
pany seem to have caught the spell of her 
magnetism, which she casts over all alike, 
from the leading tenor to the humblest 
member of her chorus, all being equally 
her devoted slaves. 


WAI RODS 


— 





FROM THE YALU TO PORT ARTHUR. By 


Oliver Ellsworth Wood, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
United States Artillery. 
taché at 
Japan.) 


(Late Military At- 


the American Legation, Tokyo, 


$1.50, 


For a period of nearly four years the author was 
the American Military Attaché at Tokyo, and 
prior to the outbreak of the Russo-JapanesSe War 
had unusual opportunities for observing military 
conditions in Japan and her preparedness for war. 

The basis of this brief history is the compilation 
of the official reports of movements and opera- 
tions which were daily issued by the Imperial Jap- 
anese War Department, together with other relia- 
ble information obtained from various sources. 
Through the courtesy of the Japanese military 
authorities the writer was enabled to reach Dalny 
before the surrender of Port Arthur, and was the 
first foreign officer to enter that historic city after 
the capitulation took place. 


THE PROVISIONING OF THE MODERN 
ARMY IN THE FIELD. By Col. Henry 
G. Sharpe, Assistant Commissary General 
of the U. S. Army. $1.50. 


The 
subject for 
densed and 
wide research, 


author has made a profound study of the 
years and the book embodies in con- 
brilliant form the result not only of 
but of actual experience, for Col- 
onel Sharpe, being a theorist and student, has had 
experience in the varied fields of activity in his 
department in time of peace and in the field in time 
of war. 


AND SUGGESTIONS ON THE 
NEW INFANTRY DRILL REGULA- 
TIONS. By Captains M. B. Stewart, Sth 
Infantry, and R. C, Davis, 17th Infantry, 
Department of Tactics, U. S. Military 
Academy. Cloth, 50c. Leather, T5c. 


NOTES 


This book is intended as an aid in the study of 
the official text. It consists of explanatory notes 
and practical suggestions, numbered to correspond 
with the paragraphs of the Drill Regulations and 
covering every paragraph concerning which there 
can be reasonable doubt. It is designed to economize 
the time of the student by placing before him in 
connection with each paragraph those references 
which are important to its intelligent understand- 
ing, and by explaining the manner in which they 
apply. It conforms strictly to the reading of the 
text, without entering the realm of speculation 


or interpretation. By constanily applying the gov- 
erning rules and principles to the particular case, 
it eliminates the necessity for the latter. It is the 
result of an exhaustive theoretical and practical 
Study of the subject and will prove of great value 
to the student who has but limited time at his 
disposal. 

The last chapter, “Squad against Squad,” is de- 
voted to the description of practical field work 
with a limited number of men, such as the average 
company of infantry, and will be studied with in- 
terest by every progressive and energetic Company 
Commander. 


CHINA-JAPAN WAR. 
Chinese and 
(Lately of 
$1.50, 


Compiled from 
Foreign Sources. 
the Diplomatic 


THE 
Japanese, 
By Vladimir. 
Mission to Corea.) 


the Military as 
public in the results of the 
present great war in the East makes the repro- 
duction of this volume more than timely as illus- 
trating the Military development of modern Japan, 
after three hundred years, practically of peace, 
under one dynasty. The author says of the China- 
Japan War: “It is an event which has already pro- 
duced great results and it bids fair to produce even 
greater ones and to rank as one of the great events 
of the century. Indeed, for the magnitude, nature 
and duration of its results we think it will rank 
as the great war of the century. Even in a 
few months, after the first battles, we find 
that it produced a most rapid and_= startling 
change of public opinion. Her victories were the 
more conspicuous because so unsuspected; none of 
the brave writers who had formed Western opinions 
of the Far East had ever given a thought to 
the military power of Japan; all serious con- 
sideration was given to China, and she was 
supposed to be carefully nursed to become the 
ally of Great Britain, as the only nation sufficiently 
powerful to arrest the eastern expansion of Russia. 
To appreciate justly the merit of Japan, and the 
rapidity of her assimilation of foreign civilization, 
it is necessary to bear in mind that the present war 
is the first foreign war that Japan has waged for 
the last three centuries, and that it was her first 
experiment with the new weapons and _ tactics 
which she has so lately adopted from the West. 
The author, in speaking of his sources of infor- 
mation, says: ‘“‘My preference of Japanese sources 
does not affect the impartiality of the narration— 
the Japanese have been uniformly fair to their 
adversaries, far more just than their own country- 
men; and it has always been easier to find the 
truth in the histories of the victors than in those 
of the vanquished. The former have greater self- 
possession, see @vents more clearly, and can afford 
to be impartial.”’ 


interest evinced by 


general 


intense 
the 


The 
well as 





The link 
to perfect 


dressmaking 
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General Sherman's Recognition 
_ a certain occasion General Sherman 
was the guest of honor at a banquet, after 
which a reception was held. 
Among the people who filed in to shake hands 
with him General Sherman noticed a face that 
was very familiar, but which he could not place. 


“Who are you?” he asked in 
as he welcomed the guest heartily. The 


an apologetic 
aside, 
man blushed, and murmured behind 
tory hand: ‘Made your shirts, sir.” 

“Ah, of course!” exclaimed the General loudly, 


and, turning to the receiving committee behind 


a depreca- 


him, he said: 


“Gentlemen, allow me to present Major 


Schurtz.” 


Woman's Love and Man's Love 


es just two things that break 
up most happy homes,” observed a 

philosopher. 
“What are they?” 
“Woman’s love for dry 

man’s love for wet goods, b’gosh.” 


inquired a listener. 
goods an’ 










The U. S. Army Mule 


ENERAL SHERIDAN was 
once asked at what little 


FOUND IN THE HAVERSACK 


SPECIAL PRIZE OFFER 


A Prize of Five Dollars is offered to the sender of the best joke or funny anecdote for publication on 
Jokes need not be original, and competitors may send in as many as they like, but all con- 
tributions should be addressed The Haversack Editor, Army and Navy Life. 












“Well, 


the excitement, the Irishman exclaimed: 


if you’re going to get on, I'll get off!” 


Could Not Be Exchanged 
7" ELL, Bobbie,” 


a little friend of his, 


said a kind old Admiral to 
aged five, “what’s 
new up at your house?” 
“Nothin’ 
brotner.” 
“You don’t mean it! Well, I suppose you're 


much, ’cept I’ve got a new baby 


very fond of him?” 
“Nope; he’s no good—yells all the time.” 
“Why don’t you send him back?” 
used him four days al- 


“Can’t; we've 


ready.” 


A Slight Misunderstanding 
OLONEL MALTBY tells of a neigh- 


bor officer of his at a frontier post 
who returned from his quarters at a 
rather unusual hour of the day. 
“Can you tell me of my wife’s where- 
abouts?” he asked of the family servant. 
Bridget hesitated for a moment and 
then replied: “Faith, to tell ye the 
truth, I really belave they’re in 


the wash.” 









Rapid Promotion 










incident he had laughed most. 
“Well,” he 
know, but I always laugh when 
I think of the Irishman and the 
army mule. 


said, “I do not 


I was riding down 





the line one day, when I saw 
an Irishman mounted on a mule 
kicking its legs 
The mule finally caught 


which was 
freely. 
its hoof in the stirrup, when, in 
















LETTER from soldier son 
to fond mother: 

“Dear Mother—I am de- 
tailed to-morrow as cook’s po- 
ice. ° ° a 
Fond mother to soldier son: 

“My Dear Boy—I am de- 
lighted to read of your promo- 
tion. Be kind and considerate 
to those under you.” 
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If it is in the Green 
Book it is Real. 


The Nevius Company's Green Book 
is the only Important Jewelry Cat- 
alogue published in New York City, 
It is the only Illustrated Jewelry 
Catalogue which contains no imitations 
of any sort. 









Afloat or Ashore 


At home or abroad, officers of the 
Army and Navy may enjoy for them- 























selves and their families the advan- 







tages of our store. Orders by mail a te oe 
8 ) Especial attention is given to the needs 


of Officers of the Army and Navy. 
We are already serving a large number 
of Officers—more every year, and refer 
as to business methods and responsi- 
bility to the Army and Navy Life. 


are given as careful attention as 
purchases made over the counter. 
Departments include :— 















Diamonds and Fine Jewelry, Reliable 
Watches, Polite Stationery for all 
oceasions, and everything ordinarily 
found in a high-class jewelry store. 


Gp CNN 


18 West 30” St. NewYork 


Personal Furnishings. 
Flostery, Underwear, Shoes, 
Cloaks & Suits, Gloves, 
Men's Shirts & Furnishings, 
















Trimmed & Umtrimmed Millinery, 
Maslin Underwear, Umbrellas, 
Shirtwaists, Wrappers, 
Handkerchie's and 
Jewelery, Ete. 













Flouse lurnishings. 
Upholstery, Furniture, Bedding, 

Blankets, Comfortables, Carpets, 
Rugs, Mattings and 


















ED. PINAUD’S 


PER FUME 
EAU DE QUININE HAIR TONIC 
ELIXIR. DENTIFRICE 


ED. PINAUD’S Perfume, the exquisite, the fash- 


ionable. 


ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine Hair Tonic, the 


most famous toilet preparation in the world— 





floor Coverings. 














Dry Gooas. 
Silks, Dress Goods, Wash Goods, 
White Goods, Sheetines& Pillow 
Casings, Muslins, Flanne!s, 
Laces & Embrotderies. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & 20th Street, 
Fifth Avenue, 19th Street. 





makes the hair more beautiful, more lustrous, 









cleanses the scalp of dandruff. Used and endorsed 
the world over by people of good breeding and 
refinement. 
ED. PINAUD’S Elixir Dentifrice, the most perfect 
preparation for whitening and preserving the teeth. 
FRE ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine Hair 
Tonic for three applications; ED. 

=S—_—- PINAUD’S exquisite perfume for five 
times. and the famous ELIXIR DENTIFRICKE for 
tive times. Send 10c. to pay postage and packing. 

Write To-day 


ED. PINAUD’S American Offices 


ED. PINAUD Building 
Room 114 New York City 
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EBBITT HOUSE 
Washington, D.C. 
ARMY and NAVY HEADQUARTERS 
H. C. BURCH, Proprietor 


THE ARLINGTON 


Washington, D. C. 
PETER TAYLOR, Jr. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


PARK AVENUE HOTEL aie yhoor 
Park (4th) Ave., 32d and 33d Sts., New York. 


SPECIAL ACCOMMODATIONS TO ARMY AND NAVY. 
Accessible to all theatres and department stores. 
EUROPEAN PLAN, $1.00 to $5.00 per day 
Subway Station (33d St.) in front of the house. 


REED & BARNETT, Proprietors. 


BROOKLYN 


MANSION HOUSE - iiercrrs 


Directly opposite Wall Street, New York. 
Select Family and Transient Hotel. 
SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY RATES. 
J. C. VAN CLEAF, Proprietor. 





HOTEL ST. GEORGE 
Clark and Hicks Sts., Brooklyn Heights. 
ARMY AND NAVY HEADQUARTERS. 
Special Rates. 














Capt. WM. TUMBRIDGE, Proprietor. 
WILKINSON & FISHER 
Attorneys at-Law and 


PATENTS gf Law ay 


928-930 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS and TRADE-MARKS secured in the United 


States and Foreign Countries. Pamphlets of instructions 
furnished free on application 


RUBBER COVERED WIRES AND CABLES 
FOR EVERY SERVICE 

For Underground, Aerial and Submarine use. “Safety” 

wires and cables have the endorsement of some of the 


largest users in the United States. 


THE SAFETY INSULATED WIRE & CABLE CO. 
114-116 Liberty Street, New York. 





THE ALLEN DENSE AIR ICE MACHINE 
USED IN THE U. S. NAVY 
Contains no chemicals. only air. The size, 3 feet by 3 


feet 6 inches, makes the ice and cold water aud refrigerates 
the meat closets of large steam yachts. 


H. B. ROELKER 
41 Maiden Lane - - - New York 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————————————— 


Always mention Army and Navy 
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H EN RY BEV ERS 10574 fh Wesburg 
Wholesale Dealer in DELICATESSEN 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC CHEESE 
ALL KINDS OF BOLOGNAS 


46 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn 


RIDABOCK & CO. 

110-112 Fourth Avenue, New York 
UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENTS 
Finest Quality Moderate Prices 
Write for Catalogue 


EVERY WHERE you go where games and 

sports are played — there 

you find that any other wear is no where cc mpared with 
A. J. & CO. ATHLETIC WEAK. 

We know how because we have been learning for years. 

We know the way to satisfy you, because it is our policy 


to please. 
ARTHUR JOHNSON & CO, 
Athletic 16 E. 42d St.. opp. Hotel Manhattan 
Specialists Borough Manhattan 


JOHN A. DAHN & SON 


BROOKLYN MODEL BAKERY 


15 to 27 North Oxford Street 
Borough of Brooklyn New York 


HORSES DOGS 
A VETERINARY SURGEON 


Dr. PHILIP C. FINN 


Attending Veterinary Surgeon for United States Horses at 
Governors Isiang, Fort Hamilton and Sandy Hook 
HORSES AND DOGS TREATED AND BOARDED 
Correspondence Solicited 


18th Ave. and Benson Ave., Bath Beach, N.Y. 


*PHONE, 88 BATH BEACH 








ATTENTION 


Having served in the Navy I know its 
needs and always give satisfaction. 

When you need Butter, Cheese, or Eggs, 
telephone 4669 Cortlandt. 


C. REIMER, 97 Murray St., New York. 











Stationery and Stationer’s Specialties 
TOWER MANUFACTURING & NOVELTY CO. 
306 and 308 Broadway, New York 
PRINTING — ENGRAVING —LITHOGRAPHING 


Blank Books To Order 
RS EXPORTERS 










IMPORTE 





Cc. H. VAN BUREN & CO. 


STocks, BONDS AND INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
60 Broadway, New York 
Branch Offices: 415 Broadway; 24 East 42d Street 
A general Banking and Brokerage Business transacted. 
Interest allowed on deposits. Accounts subject to check on 


demand. Bank and Mercantile References. 
Ccrrespondence invited. 
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M. F. SELTZ PACH BROS. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


985 Broadway, New York 


. “ . Special Rates to ARMY and NAVY OFFICERS and 
1332 F Street, Washington, D. C ° Family Connections. 


CIVIC TAILOR anp DRAPER 





H. V. KEEP SHIRT CO. JOHN G. HASS 
UNIFORMS 
6 DRESS SHIRTS TO ORDER ${? No. 89 East Orange Street, Lancaster, Penn. 


Real Worth, $18 


BRANCH OFFICES 
256 Fifth Avenue, N. Y, City. 1308 F Street, N. W., Washington, D.C 


1147 Broadway, New York 


Well-known to Army Officers for the past 30 years. 





SWAGGER STICKS $3.50 
F. J. HEIBERGER, Jr. CARTRIDGE FERRULES and $5.00 
ARMY and NAVY S.N. MEYER 


MERCHANT TAILOR 
MILITARY and NAVY SUPPLIES 
1231 Pa. Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


15th Street, opposite U. S. Treasury 
Washington, D. C. 









HATFIELD & SONS SANDFORD & SANDFORD 


TAILORS and IMPORTERS MERCHANT TAILORS 
450 Fifth Avenue, near 40th Street, New York AND IMPORTERS 


MAKERS OF THE FINEST UNIFORMS 
AND LEADERS OF STYLE IN CIVILIAN DRESS 






176 Fifth Ave., bet. 22d and 23d Sts., New York 








THE ELECTRIC STEERING GEAR | 
MILITARY EQUIPMENTS Circulars and Prices on Application. 


THE BLECTRO-DYNAMIC CO. 
Avenue A and North Street 


BENT & BUSH, 15 School Street, Boston Bayonne, N. J., U.S. A. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Cable Address: EDCO, A BC Code. 





CHARLES COOPEY 
Military and Civilian Tailor 
EQUIPMENT 


Northeast corner Third and Stark Streets 
Second Floor Portland, Oregon 








RICE & DUVAL 
ARMY and NAVY TAILORS 


Fashionable Civilian Dress 


J. A. STRAHAN 281 Broadway, New York 
Opp. Post Office 





THE WARNOCK UNIFORM CO. JACOB REED’S SONS 
Chestnut St., West of Broad, Philadelphia 
9 ” - 
iD and Si West Stat Gtrest UNIFORMS and ACCOUTREMENTS 
CAPS, EQUIPMENTS, UNIFORMS for Officers of the 


ARMY and NAVY and MARINE CORPS 


Highest Award Paris Exposition 
g pean 1900 Founded 1824 by JACOB REED 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO.| | Rp. Dp, CRANE 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 18 West 27th Street, New York City 


Catalogues of our various departments on request. 


New York, 101 Fulton St. Chicago, 176 Randolph St, MILITARY GOODS 
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Announcement 


ae 
ARMY 4%» NAVY LIFE 


wants correspondents and representatives in every 
post and regiment of the regular forces and in every 
regiment of the National Guard. Also on every battle- 
ship, cruiser, and in. every navy yard or other naval 
station. 


We Want Technical Articles 

We Want Social Notes 

We Want Short Stories 

We Want Interesting Photographs 
We Want Funny Jokes 


AND 


WE WANT SUBSCRIBERS 


We are willing to pay generously for all the above 
and invite applications at once. 

Write to-day, giving particulars of what you can 
do and address 


THE EDITOR, ARMY and NAVY LIFE 
150 Nassau Street NEW YORK 


Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers. 
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WANTED 


2,000 New Members 


FOR THE 


Army Co-Operative Fire Association. 


Number of Members December 31, 1904—1,140 
Number of Members at Date of Mailing—1!,300 


EVERY ADDITIONAL MEMBER 


MEANS 


REDUCED COST of INSURANCE 


Every member is urgently requested to 
endeavor to obtain ONE new member 
Regimental and Post Commanders are urgently requested to find a willing, 


hustling member to canvass each regiment and post for new members and to 
receive and forward their applications and money, 


Procrastination alone Keeps our 
Association from having a 
Membership exceeding 3,000 


Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers. 
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| deat 
Foie! re 


Is the kind of Christ- 


mas present the re- 

cipient will be glad to 

get; the kind you will 

be glad to have given. 

If the pen-point does § A Pointer 

not exactly suit, the & 

pen will be exchanged J{EADLEY & FARMER Trunks and 

cheerfully at any of Bags have an international reputation 
—a reputation built up and sustained by 


nee ll es quality—the most possible for the price. 
ealer who sells the From Maine to Manila, from Alaska to 


genuine can get you | Porto Rico, our line is most popular with 
the pen desired. : dealer and consumer, 


L. E. WATERMAN CO. | di KF C 
173 Broadway,New York }| | ea ey armer 0. 
160 State St., Chicago J 
8 aad aes 4 NEWARK, N. J., U. S. A. 
138 Montgomery St., San Francisco ; NEW YORK Salesroom: 14-16 Astor Place 


136 St. James St., Montreal 
$5.00 $2.50 


“CAMME YER” 


Stamped On A Shoe 
MEANS STANDARD OF MERIT 


Shoemaking is a business that is not mastered inaday. We have been in it for 
years. In the years that we have been in this business we have built up the 
largest retail shoe business in the world. 


We wish to call especial attention to our 


Regulation Boots, Shoes and 
Leggings for Army Officers 


Made of the best materials and complying with full government regulations. 
A Separate and Complete Departmeut Devoted Exclusively to Army Trade. 


Regulation Tan Service Shoes, | Regulation English Pigskin | Regulation Black Calf Riding 
with or w aoe tips. Puttee Leggings. Bouts. 
.50 and $5. “0 | i $6.50 | $9.00 


MEN’S RIDING BOOTS. | WOMEN’S RIDING BOOTS. 


Men’s Russet Calf Stift Leg ; Riding Roots | Women’s French Calf Riding Boots, 
regulation style, - - $10.00) $10.00 


Men’s Enamel Leather Stiff Leg Riding| Women’s All Kid Stiff Leg Riding Boots, 
Boots, regulation style, - - $11.00 $11.00 


f-> ALFRED J. CAMMEYER 


(Se) Sixth Avenue, corner 20th Street, New York 


Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers. 
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Wor_p FAMOUS 
STAR SAFETY RAZOR 
sy RLY 


** No one Who smokes 


URBRUG’S 


ARCADIA - 


M IXTURE A VALUED DAILY COMPANION TO MEN OF ALL NATIONS! WHY? 


IT IS THE BEST SHAVING DEVICE IN THE WORLD, AND MAKES 
S SELF SHAVING A PLEASURE INSTEAD OF AN IRKSOME TASK 
could ever attempt to describe RAZORS ARE GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION 
: ‘ os RAZOR COMPLETE #18° 
its delights. HANDSOME LEATHER CASE SETS #225%UP 


Why? KAMPFE BROS. 


| The Tobaccos are all aged; thoroughly | 
ssnsened. 147A READE ST, NY. 


; ‘ SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
Age improves flavor; adds mildness; pre- 
vents biting. SEND FOR CATALOGUE _ 
In the blending, seven countries, from | 7/ 
Latakia to America, are called upon. | 
Made since 1876, 
Surbrug’s “‘ Arcadia” is in a class by itself | 
—nothing so rich in flavor — so exhila- | 
rating in quality. A mild stimulant. | 
The Delight, ‘The Pleasure when it dawns 
on you will be lasting. 


| AT YOUR DEALER'S. | Verner de Guise 
| THE SURBRUG C0., New York City s c. 


; Fifty-Two Broadway 
HE Cover of this NEW YORK CITY 


Magazine was De- 
. e Members 
signed and E.mbroid- N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange 


ered in Gold and Silver 


we sey a spondence with gentlemen desirous 


will be pleased to enter into corre- 


of opening conservative trading 


accounts, References kindly per- 
R.D. CRANE & CO. | Se 
mitted to the publishers of this 


13 West 27th Street, New York magazine. 
MILITARY GOODS 
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WILSON 


That's All! 


Oa | THE SHINE THAT 
2 <@ai | WON'T BURN OFF 
SWISS MILK | ~ 
CHOCOLATE 


N shipboard and at the 
post, a sweetmeat of 


rarest delicacy, and . 
genuine food value, always tresh, as 
pure and possessing an inimitable 
| 


flavor. 


A sweetmeat for men; rich. yet \ | OL = Pol i a 


delicate; toothsome, but not over- 
sweet; nourishing and strengthening. (= 
CAILLER’S is made of the richest j= 
Swiss milk, the purest sugar, and the TRADE MARK 
finest cocoa beans obtainable, by : 
special hygienic processes perfected ; . ° ° 
eer a century’s experience. X-Ray is the brightest thing in stove 


‘<The Aristocrat of Chocolates”’ polish ever made. Guaranteed to go 
FREE ON REQUEST—Send your address twice as far as paste or liquid polishes. 


for generous sample package. 
Address Dept. © Foes Semple ¥ yeu adden 


J. H. FREYMANN, 861 Broadway, N. ¥. LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., AGENTS 
pena, saat . i 78 Hudson Street, New York 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 
All Languages. All Subjects. Reading Courses Suggested. 
Catalogues and Lists Free. Inquiries Answered. 

Safe Delivery Guaranteed. Popular Prices. 
BRETANO’S Monthly Charge System for Mail Customers 


Convenient. Economical. Write for Particulars 


BRENTANO’S, UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Alwavs mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers. 
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ENTACUR 


CHAIN of testimonials from dentists ir 

practice attests the unequalled excellence 

of Dentacura Tooth Paste. It cleans the 
teeth, destroys bacteria, prevents decay. It is 
applied to the brush without the waste attending 
the use of powder. That you may know by ex- 
perience its value we will send you free a sample 
tube of Dentacura and our booklet, ‘‘ Taking 
Care of the Teeth.”” Write atonce. Offer ex- 
pires February Ist, '06. Dentacuramay be had at 
most toilet counters. Price 25c. If your dealer 
does not have it we will send it on receipt of price. 


A DENTACURA COMPANY, 174 Alling St., Newark, WN. J. 


Sparkling 
Great Bear 
Spring Water 


Has no superior. 
Scientifically aerated with 
natural carbonic gas. 
Will effervesce longer than 
any other water. 
Blends perfectly. 
Reasonable in price. 
RRs 
50 Pints - = = $5.50 
25 Quarts -. = = 4.50 
See 
Speciat Discounts 


to Army and Navy 
MAIN OFFICE 


10 Barclay St., New York 


Telephone Connection 


A 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POMMERY 


sec ~ Brut 
The Standard » Champagne Quality 


Handsomest, 
Lightest 
Best Luggage 
Sea, 


Army and Navy Use 


UCH & 
FitzseR 


161 BROADWAY. 
688 BROADWAY. 
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“WORTH LOOKING INTO” 


is the marvelous little Gillette Safety Razor. A unique and practical device made for 
the comfort of men who shave. Its friends are /egion and its success is phenomenal. Hundreds of thousands 


in use. It’s a real pleasure to give a ‘‘ Gillette’’ to a friend who shaves, for Ais pleasure and comfort will be 
like the ‘‘ Gillette ’’ itself —ever/asting. 


STANDARD SET TRIPLE SILVER-PLATED HOLDER 
SPECIAL SET QUADRUPLE GOLD-PLATED HOLDER 
In Velvet-Lined Cases 


ee “=~ IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT 


LLETT Each Razor Set has 12 thin, flexible, highly-tempered, and 
GS EF keen double-edged blades. These blades are sharpened and ground 
” a 


yy by a secret process. 
tog 12 NEW DOUBLE-EDGED BLADES, $1.00 


24 Sharp Edges. Each Blade giving from 
20 to 40 Smooth avd Delightful Shaves. 


Exact size of a Gillette Blade, NO HONING— NO STROPPING 


Ask your dealer for the *“‘Gillette.’ Accept no substitute. He can procure it for you, 


WARNING! The Gillette Patent No. 775,124 covers all razors having a thin 
detachable blade requiring means for holding and stiffening, but mot requiring 
atropping or honing by the user. Beware of infringements. 


Write to-day for our interesting booklet which explains our 30-DAY FREE 
TRIAL OFFER. Most dealers make this offer; if yours does not, we will. 


GILLETTE SALES CO., 1198 Times Bldg, 42d St. and Broadway, NEW YORK 9 goeus 


OT a renee 
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Hague, On Lake George, N. Y. 


Sept. 6th, 1905. 
Thos. W. Pelham, Esq., 


Vice-President, Gillette Sales Company. 







Dear Sir: 








I want to record for the benefit of others my appreciation of your razor. A few 
weeks ago I was called to New York, where I visited a long-time friend. In the even 
ing I found that I had omitted to take my old-time razor with me, and was about to 
seek a barber, when my friend suggested my use of his Gillette. I did so to my great 
satisfaction and enlightenment, and that day I bought one and have used no other 
since. I had received time and again your circulars, which I had thrown in my waste 
basket without perusal, much to my regret now, for if I had known the great worth 
of your invention I would have been in the enjoyment of it long ago. And it is an 
enjoyment to use it, beyond words. Ease, comfort, entire safety, saving time, cleanli- 
ness, no stropping, compactness, economy, with lots more of advantages, are what it 
brings. I can certainly shave in one-quarter the time I used to spend on my old-fash- 
ioned blades. And the comfort and freedom from anxiety as to gashing myself are 
invaluable. I cannot say too much in praise of your razor, I am sure; if any man not 
familiar with it were once to know its advantages he would say as I do. 

To an officer of the army or navy, to the traveller, the business man, to whom time 
is most valuable, it cannot be recommended too highly. A man can shave on the train 
as easily and as safely as at home. And the comfort of not having to run to a barber, 
and be pushed, pulled and rubbed by greasy fingers and endangered by infected instru- 
ments is something every one will surely realize. You are deserving of the thanks of all 
shaving men, and I wish you every success. 





















Truly yours, 





(General) J. G. C. LEE. 





July 14th, 1905. 
Gillette Sales Company, 


Times Building, New York. 
Dear Sirs: 


I used the old-fashioned, clumsy scythe-razor for twenty years. Then I used < 
safety for fourteen years, finding it as big an improvement over the long blades as a 
lawn mower is over a sickle. Two months ago I got a Gillette, have enjoyed shaving 
with it every day since, and I am still using my second blade. No razor is fit to hold { 
a candle to it, and a man with a beard and five dollars who does not desire to wear 
the former and is not obliged by poverty to keep the latter should have his sanity in- 
quired into if he refuses to own a Gillette—he is the sort of a conservative that would 
cut wheat with a reaping hook because the gentleman that rode Balaam’s ass properly 
uses that instrument. 

Your razor is a gem; it is pleasant to use, cuts both ways, is no care or trouble, 
saves half the time of shaving, needs no strop, is easily cleaned and is a toilet luxury. 

dozen friends that have seen mine informed me that they have become users of 
the Gillette and are “dee-lighted.” 

I am doubly pleased to give you this testimonial, as it is unsolicited (the beautiful 
tool speaks for itself). You are at liberty to publish this letter as “a word to the 
wise” and “counsel to the foolish.” 

I thank you for the comfort you have given me, and I am, 



























Gratefully yours, 
(Signed) W. E. P. French, U. S. A. 
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S First in the office of the 

, Business man 
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2 UNDERWOOD 

an 

3 TYPEWRITER 

“ty Lea}. holds the “Right 
bY ey of line” at <=) 
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doing the best and quick- 
est work with least effort. 


| UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. 
\ 241 Broadway, New York. 
Adapted for use with the 
ra “Unit Book-keeping System.” 
eee ry 
ev ——$_——} 
Ae 
Cp 


Celeste, Correno Y Ca 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HAVANA CIGARS 


Factories: - - - Key West and New York 
Office: - - - - 2 Burling Slip, New York 
OUR LEADERS : 
Roscoe Conkling (Havana Filled) - 5c. 


Flor de Celeste Gorreno Y Ca Garcia 


(Clear Havana made in Key West) 


Made in 20 sizes, - - 10c. to 25c. 


La Colonier (Strictly Clear Havana) 
Made in 20 sizes, - - 10c. to 25c. 
This is the Best Officer’s Cigar in the World. 


We supply the following Post Exchanges : 















Fort Wadsworth, Fort Jay, Fort Hamilton, 
Fort Schuyler, Fort Totten. 


And the following Officers’ Clubs : 


Fort Hancock and Governor's Island. 


We have given satisfaction to the above—all we 
want is a trial—our cigars will do the rest. 
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DOLLAR 
_WATCH 
\ 9h : Ly BEST WATCH 


’ VISIBLE WRITING, | \ —_ 


Perfect Construction and V/ 


12 > 
\\ By, the “OLYMPIC,” with its advanced improve- 
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THE VICTORIOUS 


EVER MADE 
FOR THE MONEY 


Always reliable and fully guaranteed. 
See that ‘OLYMPIC ** is on the dial, and accept no other, 
LIST PRICES 
BACK WIND, Nickel Case - - - - $1.00 
STEM WIND, “ = “ - - - = 1,60 
STEM WIND, Gun Metal Case - - 1.75 
STEM WIND, Gold Plated Case - - 275 


Over 100,000 dealers and merchants sell 
this splendid watch, and it will be deliv- 
ered free by the Wholesale Distributors 
upon receipt of price. 





\ apital, labor and ceaseless effort have made 


ments, the most perfect low-priced watch in 
the world. It is fully described and illus- 
trated in our annual 


CATALOGUE 


which contains more than 30,000 fine engrav- 
ings of Jewelry and Kindred Lines and for 
34 years has been the Standard for choice 
goods and lowest prices in the great New 
York market. It is (or should be) on the 
counter of every progressive merchant, and 
it will be sent promptly upon request at our 


































expense, 
S.F.MyersCo. 
Wholesale Distributors, ME 


Manufacturing and 
Leading Jewelers 













The New 
S. F. Myers BUILDING 










47-49 Maiden Lane { 
NEW YORK 
Dept. 16 
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WHERE TO PUT YOUR MONEY AND ESTATE 








Capital and Surplus $10,000,000.00 


Title Guarantee and T rust Company 


OF NEW YORK 


146 Broadway, [Manhattan 
175 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 
354 Fulton Street, Jamaica 


Manufacturers Branch 


198 Montague Street, Brooklyn 


Officers 













CLARENCE H. KELSEY, President 
BRANK BAILEY, Vice-President ARTHUR TERRY, Treasurer 
EDWARD O. STANLEY, 2d Vice-President JOHN W. SHEPARD, Assistant Treasurer 
Manager Banking Department NELSON B. SIMON, 
CLINTON D. BURDICK, 3d Vice-President HORACE ANDERSON, ? Assistant Secretaries 
J. WRAY CLEVELAND, Secretary DAVID BLANK, \ 


FRANK L. SNIFFEN, Mer. Manufacturers Branch Cc. £2. NORREGAARD, Asst. Mgr. Mfrs. Branch 


















Trustees Advisory Committee of the 


qube Jeoe® ane Wie J, Matheson Manufacturers Branch 

ile tdgar L. Marston S ae 

Edward T. Bedford Charles Matlack WILLIAM J. COOMBS, Chairman 

Charles S. Brown William H. Nichols Wa. H, Nichols John C, Orr 

Julien T. Davies somes H. Oliphant Wm. J. Matheson J. Adolph Mollenhauer 

Charles R. Henderson obert Olyphant E. T. Bedford C. O, Gates 

Benj. D. Hicks Alexander i Orr ar +s H. Oliphant Hiram V. V. Braman 
ohn D. Hicks Charles E, Peabod . A. Nash James L. Morgan 

illiam M. Ingraham Frederick Potter . Royal C. Peabody E. Dwight Church 

aete te D. Juilliard Charles Richardson sandiocd E Steele Dantes P. Morse 
Martin Joost acob H. Schiff Edward Hinman rank Baiiey 

Clarence H. Kelsey ames Spever acne H. Ireland John H. Schumann 
ohn S. Kennedy Sandford H. Steele Silas Tuttle Wm. H. Nichols, Jr 
Noodbury Langdon Ellis D. Williams John H. Hanan ; Irving T. Bush 

James D. Lynch Louis Windmuller Louis L. Firuski 






Deposits received subject to check, interest on daily balances. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS JUNE 30, 190; 

















Assets Liabilities 
City of New York Bonds, at par, $1,100,000.00 Capital Stock, « - $4,375,000.00 
Other Stocks add Bonds, - 5, 163,513.28 Surplus, - - - 5,625,000. 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, : - 14,221,294,32 Undivided Profits, ° « 143,528.84 
Bills Purchased, - - - 2,334,471.02 Dividends Unpaid. . é 350,000.00 
Demand Loans on Collateral, - 7,317,634.09 Amonnt Due Depositors, - 31,802,304.45 
Time Loans on Collateral, - aaa Accrued Interest, - - 81,252.48 
Real Estate, - - - - 1,807,958.81 Accrued Expenses, - - 136,933.00 
Site for Banking House, Manhattan, $800,000.00 Treasurer's Checks, % - 194,410.38 


Other Real Estate, including Sites 
for Banking Houses i in Brooklyn 


and Jamaica. - 607,953.81 
Accounts Receivable, - - 482,842 32 
Accrued Interest, - - - - 287,794.54 
Cash in Banks and on hand, - 4,061,386.24 







~ B42, 208,429.15 $42, 208, 429.15 
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LOWER FULTON STREET ’ 
Lower Rents 
Lower Profits— Lower Prices 
Call and be convinced 


MARRYATT 
334 Fulton Street 


“UPRIGHTS” — “SQUARES” 


$50UP or S10 UP 
TIME 


Pianos Rented $2 a Month Up 
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ARTISTIC and STANDARD 
BILLIARD and POOL TABLES 


Designed for the home, the club and public use 
Equipped with Celebrated MONARCH Cushions. 
Sold on easy terms of payment. 

FULL LINE OF TABLE INCIDENTALS. 


Famous Rapid-Game Bowling Alleys 


Our own origination and invention. 
Universally acknowledged as “Standard” because the 
best and the best because scientifically constructed 

Every requisite for the Bowler and the Alley. 
Complete illustrated and descriptive catalogues 
mailed upon request. 


Ghe Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
227-229 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Branch Houses in all the Leading Cities of the U.S. 


152 Chambers Street 


Fowl j New York 
Chocolates 


Manufacturing Confectioner 


If you need Chocolates, Candies, or Confectionery of 
any description, at wholesale prices, direct from the 
factory to your ship or post exchange, we are prepared 
to handle your business in a satisfactory manner, as our 
splendid business with the Army and Navy testifies. 

My factory is at all times open for inspection to any 
inquirer or buyer of my factory’s products. 


ALEX. M. POWELL 
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There’s nothing that will add more to the pleasures of the 
Holiday Season or make a more acceptable gift than the 


GBELLARBITIITIG 







Cellarette contains 12 full-sized 
bottles of wines and liquors 
especially bottled for and im- 
ported by us, as listed below. 





Just the thing in the 
home, at the club, in 
the bachelor’s den. 


Finished in Oak, Ma- 
hogany & Miasion style, 
with lock & key. 


1 BOTTLE CLARET 











2 BOTTLES SCOTCH WHISKEY 
Strathmill Gold Top. The King’s Whiskey 
From W. & A. Gilbey’s Distillery. Abso 
lutely Pure. Highly recommended. 


2 BOTTLES RYE WHISKEY 


A. M. & C. Co, “Private Stock.” 1795. 


The Finest Whiskey. Selected Stock 


1 BOTTLE “‘ PLYMOUTH GiINn”’ 
Bottled by W. & A, Gilbey. 


The Finest Gin Imported. 


1 BOTTLE COGNAC BRANDY 


“*An Old and Delicious Brandy.” 
Bottled by Boutelleau Fils, Cognac. 


1 BOTTLE “‘LIQUEUR”’ 
Cherry Whiskey. Ihe Most Perfect Liqueur. 


Chateau Loudenne. “ Grand Vin.” 
\ 


& A. Gilbey. 
1 BOTTLE SAUTERNE 
St. Croix. Old in Bottle 
W.& A. Gilbey’s Bottling. 
1 BOTTLE BURGUNDY 
Pommard. Old in Bottle. 
W.& A. Gilbey’s Bottling. 
1 BOTTLE INVALID PORT 
A Fine Vintage Wine. 
Bottled by W. & A, Gilbey 
1 BOTTLE SHERRY 
Three Years Old. Pale and Drv 
Bottled by W. & A. Gilbey. 


N. B.—Selection of goods at same prices, may be varied to suit taste, if desired. 


Above Cellarette delivered by freight, all charges prepaid, to any railroad station in the United States, 
on receipt of the price, $15.00. Remit by draft on New York, post-office, express order, or registered mail 


made payable to us. 


Address Mall-Order Department, 135-139 West 42d St., New York. 
CELLARETTE ON SALE AT ALL OUR STORES. 





STORES IN NEW YORK: Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 


Chambers St., West B’way & Warren St. 
57th Street & Sixth Avenue 


102d St. & Broadway | 76th St. & Columbus Ave 
135-139 West 42d St. 


125th St. & Seventh Ave. 


BROOKLYN STORES: 446-448 Fulton St. and 1215-1919 Fu'ton St. 


BRANCHES: Baltimore, Md.; Newport, R. I.; 


Montclair, N.J.; Morristown, N.J.; Long 


Branch, N.J.; Asbury Park, N. J ; Yonkers. N. Y.: Flushing, N. ¥.; Mt. Vernon, N. ¥.; 
Greenwich, Conn.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Stamford, Conn. 


Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers. 
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READY JANUARY 15th, 1906 


Ghe 


Gunner's Examiner 


PREPARED BY 
HAROLD E. CLOKE 
Captain, Artillery Corps, U. S. A. 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 


In this edition the author has endeavored to make 
all the corrections which were suggested to him during 
the past year, and to add to the book descriptions, etc , 
of the new range board, the deflection board, several 
new types of guns, and a brief discourse on the loading, 
planting and care of submarine mines according to the 
new and adopted system. 

The author desires to thank Captain R. P. Davis 
for his revision of the ‘‘ torpedo gunnery ’’ contained 
in the work. 

8vo, vi. Cloth, $1.50 

Order through your bookseller, or copies will be for- 
warded postpaid by the publishers on receipt of the 
retail price. 

NEW YORK—1905 
JOHN WILEY & SONS 
LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED 





Automobiles 


All Makes of New and Second Hand 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged 33 


WE ARE THE 
LARGEST DEALERS 
IN THE WORLD 


Complete Bargain Sheet Sent on Request 


Times Square Automobile Co. 
164 West 46th Street 


Near Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BEST DICTIONARIES 


English-German and German-English 


Fluegel-Schmidt-Tanger, 
2 vols., half leather, $5.20 


Thieme-Preusser, 2 vols., half leather, 
bound in one, 4.2 
French-English and English-French 
Clifton & Grimaux, 2 vols., half leather, 
each volume, 
Spanish-English aud English-Spanish 


Lopes y Bensley, 2 vols., bound in one, 
half leather, 7 
BEST 


facilities for supplying 
American German 
English BOOKS Italian 
French Spanish 
Bremiker, Logarithmic Tables 
(6 places), cloth, 1.85 


Bruhns, Logarithmic Tables 
(7 places), half leather, 2.50 


Tauchnitz, Collection of British Authors, 
8,0 0 vols., 12mo., paper, each, .50 


Vega, Logarithmic Tables 
(7 places), half leather, 2.5) 


JUST OUT 
STIELER’S Large Hand-Atlas of Modern 
Geography, New Edition, 100 a and 
Index, half mor., ‘ : . 15.00 


Catalogues Free Corr sapentience Solicited 
LEMCKE @ BUECHNER 
Established over 80 Years 
1 East 17th Street, New York City 
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ARMY AND NAVY LIFE 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(he Ideal Beverage for Men of Action 


Restores Energy .. Renews Vitality 
Relieves Fatigue 











To be had at Post Exchanges, Pay Stores, and 
Wherever Drinks are Sold 









OST Exchanges and Pay Stores are requested to write for prices and 
P other information to The Coca Cola Company, Atlanta,Ga. Coca Cola 
is sold in bulk to be served with carbonated water. Also in bottles carbonated 
and ready for use. Never spoils—easily stored—does not deteriorate with age. 


Always mention Army and Navy Life when writi ng to Advertisers, 


ARMY AND NAVY LIFE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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SPALDING’S 


TEN-CENT 


Athletic Library is devoted to all athletic sports and pastimes, 
indoor and outdoor, and is the recognized American cyclopedia of 
sport. Each book is complete in itself ; and those sports which 
are governed by National Associations always designate Spalding’s 
Athletic Library as the official publication. This gives to each 
book the official authority to contain the rules. Each year the 
books are brought up to date, with the latest rules, new ideas, new 
pictures and valuable information, thus making the series the most 
valuable of its kind in the world. The price, 10 cents per copy, 
places them in the reach of all, and no one’s library can be com- 
plete unless all numbers are found therein, 


Trade Mark 


is a badge of honor, standing for all that is best in athletic goods. It is 
never knowingly put on anything the quality of which is not believed to 
be the best possible for the price. Our business experience extends over 
a period of nearly thirty years, and coupled with uaequalled facilities for 
manufacturing we can assure our customers, who are the most critical 
experts in the various sports which this catalogue represents, that an 
article which bears the Spalding trade mark will stand the test. Spald- 
ing Athletic Goods are the standard of quality, recognized as such by the 
United States Government in the various departments where athletic 
goods are used—notably the Army and Navy—endorsed in the highest 
possible manner, i.e., by the test of continual use in all the principal 
universities, colleges and preparatory schools of this country, officially 
adopted as perfect and correct in every particular by the various base 
ball leagues, and last, but by no means least, approved universally by 
every man. woman and child who desires athletic goods of highest pos- 
sible quality at prices that are fair and moderate. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


New York Chicago St. Louis Denver San Francisco Boston 

Minneapolis Baltimore Kansas City New Orleans ___ Buffalo 

Philadelphia Washington Pittsburg Svracuse Cincinnati 
Montreal, Canada London, England 





The New .45 SMITH @ WESSON 


drops the foe in his tracks. No waste of ammunition—made especially 
for the Army and Navy from personal reports based on actual experience 
of officers who know the requirements of the service. Unless a vital 
spot is struck a .38 often fails to put the enemy out of business. The 
.45 Smith & Wesson never fails if the man behind it knows how to shoot. 


3 All SMITH @ WESSON Our new booklet * The Revolver” illus- 


Revolvers have this Monogram trates and describes each model in detail and 
souapiite g gives instructions for Target Shooting by an 

trade-mark stamped on the frame. expert. The most interesting revolver cata- 
None others are genuine. logue published. Free on request. 


SMITH @ WESSON, 20 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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COLGATE’ 


‘TOILET ARTICLES 


FOR THE ARMY ANO NAVY 


SHAVING STICK: 


Do not be afraid to experiment. 

You have no right to form an opin- 

ion on Shaving Sticks until you have 

used Colgate’s. It is a triumph of mod- 

ern chemistry. Write for a trial size 

stick, enclosing four cents in stamps. 
Not 


VIOLET TALC POWDER: 


ury, but a positive necessity for chafing, sore- 
ness, abrasions, irritations, sunburn, etc. Also 
an ideal infant powder. 


CASHMERE BOUQUET EX- 
If you are not interested in per- 


TRACT: 

— fumes, you should be, because 
the fairer sex delights in them. It is their ver- 
dict that they enjoy receiving a bottle of Col- 
gate’s Extract, Violet Toilet Water, or La France 


Rose Sachet, more than words can express. 


For a complete list of our toiiet articles, write for our attractive booklet, 


OATMEAL SOAP: 


This is 7 one of our many 
et 


styles of Toilet Soaps which are 

ealicionily varied in price, style 
and perfumes to meet every require- 
ment—-satisfy every taste. 


toothache 
and large dentist's bills if you use our An- 
tiseptic Dental Powder every morning and 
evening. It is a wonderful preserver of the 
teeth, and its delicate flavor makes it a delight 


to use. 
SILVERWARE SOAP: sass 


you have been looking for to polish your 
buttons, swords, belts, etc. It is more economi- 
cal,cleanly and convenient to use than a powder 
and will not spot the clothes. Write for 
sample cake, enclosing four cents in stamps. 


“Comfort and Luxury,” 


which we will send free of charge. 


COLGATE & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1806 


ASK FOR OUR GOODS AT YOUR POSIT 


55 JOHN ST., N. Y. 
EXCHANGE OR PAY STORE 








